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MORISON’S PILLS. 
HOLERA.—We. have now the: poison of Chloroform as a 
cure for cholera. Pray what becomes of the daudanum ordered by the Board of 
Health? Is that poison to be superseded by chloroform? Where is this all to end— 
was there ever such a jumble of absurdities? And was there ever such an infamous 
cheat upon the public? Surely, it does not require extraordinary sagacity to see that 
all these dangerous poisons are prescribed in order to put guineas into doctor’s pockets 
(the guinea trade), Simple medicines which the people might take and thus cure 
themselves don’t suit our doctors’ books. No, no; they require poisons which require 
care not to poison yourself with them, and it must have been observed how regularly 
and cautiously this is enjoined with all the new-fangled specifics which are brought out 
by doctors for cholera, ‘‘ Oh, yes, take great care how you use it—pay me my guinea 
and I’ll tell you’’—this is the guinea trade, but is it possible that government can have 
their eyes shut to such a miserable cheat? Surely not. If they support doctors any 


longer in this, they will be accessory to their misdeeds ; and the judgment of God be 
upon them. 


Letter from Mr. James Hibbert, Hygeist, Manchester, Member of the British 
College of Health, New Road, London. 
To Messrs. Morison, British College of Health, London. 
36, Oldham Street, Manchester, October 11, 1848. 

Gentlemen,—I thank you for the copies of the Daily News, containing your protest 
against the greater portion of “the Regulations of the Board of Health,”. so called, 
such as the use of brandy and peppermint, together with the usual narcotic drugs, 
laudanum and other opiates ; remedies, if such they must be called, more calculated 
to produce disease than to cure it. I am of the same opinion with you and the other 
members of the British College of Health, that all that is necessary to be attended to 
as a preventive against either cholera, fever, or against disease in any other shape, is— 
Ist, To cleanse well the stomach and bowels, by proper vegetable medicines only. 2nd. 
To cleanse frequently the skin from perspirable matter, either by washing or sponging, 
in warm or cold bath, as may be preferred. 3rd. To cleanse well in and about our 
dwellings, by the removal of all noisome and putrescent matter. 4th. To eat and 
drink moderately of the rich bounties of the good providence of God. The foregoing 
may be summed up in the words of Professor Boerhaave, <‘‘ Keep the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels clear, and you may laguh at all the doctors.” I am truly 
glad that you are presenting before the British public a few of the facts, yea living 
facts, of the efficacy of your invaluable medicine, at a time like the present, when 
alarms are beginning to spread respecting tbe cholera. I feel confident of their efficacy 
in removing any kind of disease, if persevered in, having witnessed the effects in my 
own family and in hundreds of other cases. I am happy to inform you that}I have 
appointed another agent near the parsonage belonging to our excellent friend, the Rev. 
A. Hewlett, whose honest testimony in favour of your invaluable medicines has induced 
many to make trial of them. “ Truth is mighty and will prevail,’—and though all 
the world should be against me, with truth on my side, I fear not: depend upon it 
the principles of your late reverend father will ultimately triumph over the present 
decaying system propped up by doctors and medical boards of health. Yours, very 
respectfully, James Hibbert, Hygeist. 

Who are the Members of the British College of Health? For the edification of the 
doctors who write in the Weekly Dispatch about Morison’s Pills, we beg to inform them 
that the members of the British College of Health number about 800 persons who are 
firm believers, from practical experience on themselves, in the theory of James 
Morison, the Hygeist, and, therefore, very different from the Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians, who practise everything from Mesmerism down to Homeepathy, 
who insert the filthy advertisements in the newspapers, and who only agree in abstrac- 
ting fees (the guinea trade) from the pockets of their poor deluded victims, the public. 
It is a perfect farce to call the College of Physicians a ‘college ’—it is a college of discord 
if you please, whereas, in the British College of Health of Hygeists nothing but 
unanimity reigns. Let the doctors of the Dispatch disprove this if they can. 

It is the £115,000 paid by Mr. Morison for stamps that tickles the doctors of the 
Dispatch—they look up.n it as so many fees out of their own pockets. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wehave received communications from “Timothy Penwipe,” &c. 

If ‘* Mephistophiles” will forward the sketches to which he alludes, they shall roceive 
immediate attention. 

Our Torrington correspondent is thanked. 

“Sketches of Babylon” have duly come to hand, though too late for further notice 
this month. : 

““ W. W.”’ will receive a private note. 

* C, S. L.” is informed that we cannot entertain his proposition. Under any other 
circumstances we shall be happy to give his communication due attention. 
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THE TIMES; OR, MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A NOVEL. 


By tHE EpDITorR 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘““ THE MIS8ER AND HIS DAUGHTER.” 


‘You are like your mother—nothing but dress—dress— 
dress ! She would have ruined me long ago; brought me to 
beggary or the workhouse—but that she died! She cost me 
fifty pounds for dress in the ten years we were married—fifty 
pounds—and the interest, too, for so many years! it would 
have been now five hundred! What do clothes cost mo? I 
have this brown coat five years ; bought in Rosemary Lane for 
ten shillings, and expect to get five for it when I have done 
with it ina year or two more! I get a hat from the Jews for 
eighteenpence ; that lasts me three years; and but for shoes, 
which one must wear—and wear out too—I could clothe my- 
self for a sovereign a-year! No, no!—no more money! I 
can’t afford it. ‘The funds are down 20 per cent. ; *tis enough 
to break one’s heart !—where will they stop? I shall be rob- 
bed—robbed of all I have!—and you don't care—you must 
have money—but you shan’t—I shan’t give you any !” 

Such was the reply given by Quelch the miser to his daugh- 
ter Marianne, as they sat at breakfast together, in their par- 
lour at Islington, on her application to him for a few shillings 
for clothes. 

“ Well, father,” replied Marianne Quelch, ‘‘ [am sorry | 
asked you for any. I can do without it. i can turn this 
gown once more, and it will look new again. 

The miser hesitated—gazed on his child for 4 moment; he 
could not speak; a tear “filled his eye; it stole over the lid— 
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2 HOODS MAGAZINE. 


trickled over his cheek, and fell to earth, but rose again to 
Heaven ! 

After a moment's pause, he said— } 

“You are like your mother—too like! I thought I loved 
nothing on earth but gold, but I love her still—and you too, 
Marianne—my child—my only one! And you shall have 
money, anything, everything you want, when the funds rise! 
But not now, Marianne, to-morrow, or next week, perhaps, or 
next month !—soon, soon!—I hope when the funds rise, but 
they are falling every day! Not now, Marianne, not now! 
Soon, soon, | hope! The times will mend; the funds will 
rise, and then you shall have plenty ! ” 

‘* Whenever you please, father but you are not eating 
your breakfast. Your egg is nearly cold, and your toast un- 
finished.” 

‘7 can’t eat; I can only drink and think! Twenty per 
cent. in one week! Will they never stop !—never !—down— 
down—down—every day! Bought in at 80; rose to 108; 
could have sold out then, and cleared a hundred thousand 
pounc;! Are now down to 83! Lost it all—every penny ! 
*Tis enough to set me mad !—why did I not sell out?” 

‘* But, father, you have plenty besides, houses and lands, 
and the funds will rise again.” 

‘No, no, no! The country is going to ruin—to bank- 
ruptcy! We shall be all beggars! Every tenant will run 
away, and leave me without a shilling! We shall all be in 
the workhouse—all ruined—all paupers ! ” 

“Do not talk so, father; it frets you so, and then you aro 
ill. shall soon have a new shirt for you; it is just finished ; 
the buttons only are to be put on, sv yot shall have it next 
Sunday.” 

“ That’s a good child; you will not let me want. No, no, 
Marianne; you will work for me, and keep me out of the 
workhouse! ‘That’sa good child. You are like your mother! 
You shall have money when the funds rise! But I must go; 
tis past ten o'clock. This is dividend day, and I must be at 
the Bank in time! ” 

Quelch rose from the table, and so did Marianne. She ran 
for the old man’s hat, and his stick and gloves, and buttoned 
his coat up to the neck, and fastened his neckcloth, and told 
him to take care of himself—it was cold, and might come on 
to rain. ‘The miser yielded to his daughter’s care, but was 
unconscious of what she was doing. He kept muttering to 
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himself on the state of the funds, and ealenlating on all that 
he had lost, and might have made, and the interest of that, 
year after year, and what it would amount to at the end of 
twenty years, and all that he had lost, and then spoke of the 
dividends, and thought what he should do with them ! 

At length the old man was ready, and went out for the day. 
Marianne followed him to the door, and watched him till he 
turned the corner, and was lost to her view. 

And such a man, too, to have sucha child! The miser ! 
He who lived only for his gold, and thought only of making 
money! Who had no love for aught else on earth, or in 
Heaven either, not even for himself, save for a m»ment, when 
the feeble chord, almost worn out by the world’s wealth, and 
the world’s avarice, and the world’s curse, might be struck ! 
It would v.brate for a moment, but only fora moment. The 
hand of Avarice would grasp the string, and stop its notes 
again! He would then think of her whom he once loved, and 
wooed, and cherished, the mother of his Marianne—his child ! 
He would think of how she died, with his hand in hers, and 
his name upon her lips! How he followed her to the «grave, 
and saw the clay thrown upon her coffin; and how he wept 
too! Of how he sought his home again, and his infant child 
and kissed her, and blessed her, and found in her another he 
could love and live for! But then again, he thought that was 
many years ago; he was foolish then ; he had sense now; he 
would not weep now; he loved money now—nothing—nothing 
—nothing else! Ha! ha! ha! how wise he was now !—how 
hap—no, no! he could not say—happy ! 

That such a father could have sucha child! That so much 
dross could produce such purity! He was of earth, she of 
Heaven! He the slave of Avarice, she the creature of Love! 
Is there not a spirit in such which lives unsullied by the con- 
tamination around, unsullied by the corruption of time! A 
spirit which links man to his Creator, aad connects the child 
of clay, and sin, and sorrow, to the being of celestial purity ! 

Marianne loved her father—she thought only of him—he 
was no miser to her, no usurer—he refused her money, but 
he would give it another time—she could wait till then—she 
had a thousand resources. The old man allowed his daughter 
but a pound a week to meet the houschoid expenses, and even 
this he thought too much; but Marianne contrived to support 
her father, herself, and an old attendant upon it. 

Although the miser had his office near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
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he lived in a small house at Islington, where he had several 
houses, and had mortgages on as many more. It was situated 
in one of the back streets, and had a small garden in front 
and another in the rear. He kept but one servant—an old 
woman who had lived with his last wife, and now attended to 
the domestic work, as servant of all-work, as cook, housemaid, 
and laundress. She was now grown feeble, and the miser 
would have long since parted with her, but that she ate little, 
and had not asked for her wages for the last five years—the 
whole of it was in his hands and he was getting interest for 
it, he thought, too, that she could not live. much longer, al- 
though scarcely as old as himself, and that when she died he 
would have her wages to himself. The old woman mended his 
clothes too, and so saved him his tailor’s bill—she had turned 
his old brown coat twice, and new lined the sleeves four times, 
and although it was not as well done as a tailor would do it, 
still it suited him very well, ‘‘ nobody knew him in town, so 
that it was little matter there,” and ‘* everybody knew him at 
Islington, so that it was of no consequence there.” 

Marianne Quelch adopted many contrivances to provide for 
the old man’s comforts without calling on his resources: 
amongst other expedients, she kept a number of fowls. From 
these she procured a fresh egg every morning for her father’s 
breakfast, and a young chicken occasionally for his dinner ; 
the old man was delighted with these delicacies, when he could 
enjoy them, but he never asked his daughter how or where 
she procured them. The iniser’s daughter was so occupied by 
her exertions to provide for her father, that she had little t:me 
and less inclination to seek society from home, although her 
acquaintance was anxiously sought by most families in the 
neighbourhood, and especially by such as contained a young 
gentleman amongst their number, who would look forward to 
the possession of the usurer’s daughter and his wealth. She 
therefore associated but little with her neighbours. Numerous 
inducements were held out to her—invitations to balls, presents, 
&c., but Marianne Quelch was not attracted by them from 
attending to her father; her morning was occupied in prepar- 
ing and making breakfast for him, her day was spent in 
attending to her fowls and the domestic work, and her evenings 
in amusing the old man, and beguiling him of his cares about 
his money, his losses, and his gains. She could both play and 
sing, and in the winter evenings would play the old man’s 
favourite airs until he retired to bed or fell asleep in his arm- 
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chair ; in summer she would join him in a walk towards the 
country, and listen to the merry song of the birds, the lowing 
of the cattle in the fields, and the murmuring of the running 
streams. The old man seemed happy ; a smile played upon 
his lips, and he looked gay and cheerful; but the morn would 
come, and with it the though‘s of his gold and the funds, and 
he was happy no longer. 

The young men of Islington were equally desirous of at- 
tracting Marianne’s attention, but were equally unsuccessful ; 
all their devices were useless ; it was in vain that they dressed 
in their sunday clothes, and walked frequently past her door, 
or wrote long letters descriptive of their love ; Marianne heeded 
them not. One young man, who had been a bank clerk, but 
discharged for irregular attendance, made some desperate efforts 
to obtain her notice, but he could not succeed; as a last 
resource he disguised himself as an Italian organ-player, and 
used to play daily before the door. His success at first—for 
Marianne gave him an occasional halfpenny—-encouraged his 
hopes; but at length she discontinued her attentions, and left 
him to play without noticing him. He still persevered, how- 
ever, until the old servant drove him away by offering him, 
under a sudden impulse of charity, some broken food on a 
plate. 

The old miser, after leaving his daughter, wended his way 
to his office near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He used occasionally 
to ride in the omnibus, but the late fall in the funds deterred 
him from doing so at present; he pursued his way on foot, 
and arrived at his office a little later than usual, and somewhat 
fatizued with his exertions. As he sat down at his desk he 
rubbed his hands and congratulated himself on having saved 
a sixpence, and took up his pen to calculate what that would 
be at the end of fifty years, at compound interest ; but cal- 
culated not what he should be at the end of that time, or 
where he should be, or where he would be, and all his caleu- 
lations. 

But his joy was of short duration; he took up his dail 
exchange list, and, to his dismay, found another fall in the 
funds of one per cent. The old man gnashed his tecth in 
despair, and striking his forehead with his clenched fist, ex- 
claimed — 

‘‘T shall be a beggar! Another fall; they will never stop! 
I shall die in the workhouse, and no one will pity me!” 

He was at this moment the owner of upwards of one mil- 
lion of property ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE HOUR OF TRIAL. 


Tue morn was come and Lord Wiltram rose early from his 
bed, with throbbing heart and aching head ; he had slept but 
little during the night as his mind dwelt almost irresistibly on 
his difficulties and his losses ; the more he thought of his con- 
dition the worse it appeared to him; his estates would be sold 
to pay the demands upon it and the law expenses, and he 
would be turned adrift ‘‘ upon his own resources.” 

What could he do? how earn his daily bread ? how ui: iut_in 
his position in society? He might perhaps obtain a situation 
under the government, an appointment in some foreign court 
as ambassador or secretary ; he had friends in office and he 
would apply to them, but the thought was painful to him ;— 
how derided he should be ;—he, the great upholder of modern 
philosophy, and modern political economy, which teaches that 
the all should be thrown on their own resources, he, seeking 
« shelter from the storm of adversity in some sinecure place, 
and forming one of the greedy expectants of place that beset 
the public offices. 

Where were now the resources of which he boasted so much? 
Would not his education avail him something, and his talents, 
and his rank? His advantages were vreat, and yet, he saw 
nothing before him but ruin if left to himself. 

He would endeavour to divert his mind from this dismal 
prospect, and to occupy his thoughts with other objects ; but 
his success was but momentary, his thoughts flew back to his 
position, and every thing connected therewith ; he pictured to 
himself the sheriff's officers taking possession of his estates, 
and the auctioneer selling his goods, and his cattle, and his 
house and furniture, and all that he had. Again, he would 
think of the miser, Quelch, and almost regret that he had not 
accepted his offer ;—and now Lady Madeline Millars would 
rise up before him, and the last ball at Almack’s when she 
appeared so beautiful and exchanged vows of love aud fidelity 
with him.—Should he lose all,—all,—and be left without that 
which he so prized,—her whom he so loved ¢ 

Enchanted at length by his thoughts, he fell asleep as the 
day began to dawn, and again the same objects appeared to 
him in his dreams ; all blended together in inextricable con- 
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fusion ; the ball at Almack’s appeared before him, but, strange 
to say, the miser, Quelch, was there, and recognised him, 
and spoke to him of his proposed loan; he was about. to reply, 
when the scene changed, and he thought he saw the Lady 
Madeline Millars dancing with another, and she looked as 
beautiful as when he saw her last, and she smiled upon her 
partner, and appeared to have forgotten him, and her vows of 
fidelity. 

After a few hours’ disturbed sleep he awoke, and prepared 
for the day’s toil ; he had made up his mind the night before 
to give up all, but with the daylight new hopes sprung up, 
and he thought that some little might be saved ;—he would go 
to the miser and accept his offer ;—this would at least gain 
time, and Fortune might enable him to clear off his demand 
in the course of a few years. He knew not how this was to 
be accomplished, but Hope had banished Despair, and a little 
ray of ight appeared to illuminate the darkness which had 
previously occupied his mind; he grasped at the straw upon 
the surface of the water, he would lean over on the broken 
reed ;—better that than nothing,—any thing better than 
utter despair. | 

It was searccly nine o'clock, and he had already breakfasted. 
The miser would not be in his oflice before ten; be should 
wait an hour; the time appeared long, but passed away at 
length. He left his chambers in the Albany as the eluck 
struck ten, and once more directed his steps to Lincolu’s Inn 
Fields. Although he had so recently visited the miser’s 
office it was with some cifaculty that he made his way through 
the intricate passages which led to the house. He at length 
found it, but the door was closcd; he knocked again and 
avain, but nv answer was returned; no one lived in the house 
but an old woman who oceupied the attics, and whom Quelch 
had permitted to live there free, for the consideration of her 
taking care of the house, but she was not required tu avswer 
the dcor for him, and all persons looking for her gave only a 
single knock. Lord Wiitram continued to knock for nearly 
quarter of an-hour, but no one came, the miser had not yet 
arrived. It was the morning described in the preceding chap- 
ter, and the old man was later than usual. His lordship re- 
flected for a moment, and determined to call again in the 
course of an hour. He turned away from the door, and bent 
his steps he knew not whither; chanee led him southwards 
toward the Strand, through passages oceupied by some of the 
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most depraved of London’s population, where dens of sin and 
infamy even at that hour spread their tools for the ensnaring 
of one sex and the pollution of the other. He had almost 
fancied that it was the same through which he had driven on 
the morning of his negotiation with his banker; but no, the 
streets were different, the houses of another stamp, and the 
neighbourhood much less populated; it was only another of 
those vast pestilential dens which are allowed to exist in the 
midst of our population where the young man may learn as he 
goes to his trade, and the young female as she bends her way 
to her daily occupation or even to church, where vice most 
abounds, and where she shall be received with open arms 
so long as youth remains and beauty lasts and disease spares 
her from its loathsome touch. He entered suddenly on the 
Strand, and stood before one of the numerous churches which 
raise their heads in that busy thoroughfare, the shadow of 
whose spires often rest on the abode of the profligate and the 
housebreaker. 

Lord Wiltram’s mind had become more sensitive of late. 
There was a time when such scenes would have passed unno- 
ticed, or would have excited only a passing remark, such as 
‘these are the natural course of events,” “such things must 
be.” But now he was altered; suffering, mental though it 
had been, had refined his: feelings: it was not of sufficient 
duration to blunt them and render them callous—no; that is 
only effected by years—and he reflected that such things should 
not be there; they might be elsewhere ; but they should not 
be in the midst of our youth, breathing their pestilence 
around. 

He had scarcely left the door, when the miser Quelch ar- 
rived, and taking out his latch-key, opened it without knocking, 
and entered his place of business for the day. He left the 
outer door open, and then proceeded to unlock the door of his 
office ; this accomplished he next opened the shutters, and 
then examined his letter-box, which was attached to the inner 
side of his office door. Herethe miser found more than his 
usual number of letters and other papers ; these he took to his 
table, and then sat down to examine their contents. They 
were chiefly on money matters; some being applications for 
loans, others communications regarding former advances, and 
containing remittances as interest ; the first of these he tore 
up and threw into his waste-paper basket, the others he studied 
more carefuliy. He had just completed their examination, 
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when a knock was heard at the office door. The miser rapidly 
concealed the letters containing money in a secret drawer, and 
then called aloud :— 

‘“¢ Come in.” 

In another moment Lord Wiltram stood before him. The 
miser raised his head, and half closing his eyes and shutting 
his lips, recognised his visitor, but waited for him to speak. 

‘* | have had the pleasure of calling before.” 

‘* Yes, I think I recollect ; you wanted the loan of money.” 

** Yes; and I have now come to negotiate with you on the 
matter.” 

The miser shook his head, and pointed to the vacant chair. 
Lord Wiltram continued :— 

‘* T require the loan of twenty thousand pounds ; you offered 
it'to me at ten per cent.” 

“| recollect: why did you not take it ?” 

‘* T considered it too much, as the security is ample.” 

‘* Tow long will it continue so? The country is going to 
ruin, and we shall all be bankrupts. I don’t lend money now!; 
nobody is safe—nobody is secure; I would not trust the Bank 
itself. I wish I could bury all I have, and myself along 
with it!” 

Lord Wiltram stared at the miser, and thought he was ap- 
proaching madness. Was he not mad? As mad as the poor 
maniac, who goes +o the sea-shore and fills her apron with the 
pebbles on the beach, and heaps them up in the corner, and 
calls herself rich. As mad as he who encircles his head with 
a diadem of straws, and calls himself a king; or as he who 
hears the wind pass by, and tries to catch the airy phantom in 
his hand. The noble lord knew not what to say for a moment ; 
he saw the miser was not disposed then to lend his money, 
and apprehended a direct refusal ; but his demands were urgent, 
and he again addressed the usurer. 

‘¢ But my security is better than the Bank ; it is land worth 
double the amount [ require.” 

“Well!” ejaculated the miser, taken by the prize offered 
to him. : 

‘‘There is, in addition,” continued Lord Wiltram, ‘the 
family mansion worth ten thousand pounds, furniture, plate, 
and cattle.” 

The miser listened attentively, and exclaimed :— 

‘¢ Nothing more ?” 
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‘* What more vould yuu require {” 

‘* As much as * can get; your houso may be burned and 
your furniture and plate: your cattle may be stolen or die.” 

‘* But the land?” 

** No, they cannoi vake that: they cannot steal the land, 
or they vould, or burn it; but the crops may fail, or it may 
bo bad, or something may happen to it. °Tis a bad time to 
lend money ; everything goos wrong.” 

** I shall give you ten per cont.” 

‘* No, no! I shan’: take ten per cent. now-—not less than 
fiftecn ; the funds havo fallen since [ saw you before; money 
is worth five per cent. more, and even at that I don’t like to 
lend. You say the land is good?” . 

** Most excellent.” 

‘* And the mansion?” 

‘* Fit for any nobleman.” 

‘¢ And the furniture?” 

‘*¢ Quite modern.” 

‘** And the plate?” 

‘** Most valuable, and in my family for many years.” 

‘¢ You will assign al! this to me?” 

“‘ Yes, all, if you desire it.” 

-*¢ T must have all.” And the miser rubbed his hands, and 
closed his knees, and bent towards his desk, as if taking pos- 
session of the treasure. 

‘¢ You shall have all; but the interest ?” 

‘¢ Must be fiteen per cent.—not 2 penny less—'tis worth 
more. These are hard times-—see that basket, full of ietters 
wanting money—wouldn’t lend it. Young man, you have 
tried since you saw me last—asked others—you have not 
succeeded—speke to your friends—what did they give you? 
words—words—and smiles, but no money! No-—-no—that 
they kept to themselves; and now you come to me—I sell 
money—that is my price—Il wont take Jess. Will you 
consent ?” 

Lord Wiltram paused for a moment ; his agitation was ex- 
treme; the miser watched him closely. Even the miser’s 
terms were better than his creditors. He would be satisfied 
with the interest ; they would have their principal. His estate 
once sold might never be recovered. He determined to give 
lis consent. 

‘* T accept your offer.” 
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‘Remember, twenty thousand pounds ~t fifteen per cont. ; 
land worth forty,—mansion,—furnitur.,—plat*,—cattle !—I 
must have all! ” 

‘¢ You shall have all.” 

“Very well, then; here is my solicitor’s card, let them 
have the papers, and when the deeds are ready and signed 
you shall have the money.” 

Lord Wiltram gave his card in return to the miser and 
withdrew. He closed the door with a feeling that he had left 
his hopes behind him ; that the miser had all that he once so 
prized ; that he was a ruined man—a bankrupt. Where 
should he go? whither turn his stops? His wonted pursuits 
were distasteful to him, and his usual associates disagrecable. 
rie could flee from them, but not from his necessities; they 
were with him still, and followed him at every turning. He 
had no alternative; he should drink the draught, bitter as it 
was, and prepare to face the world in * nov? capacity. As he 
paced the streets, and passed the busy multitude, he thought 
that all things were changed; that the men seemed lost in 
care, and the women less gay and cheerful; that even the 
children were more thoughtful, and cver the shops and houses 
of a more smoky hue than formerly. {<. began to think that 
tho miser was right—that the country was going to ruin—that 
all would be bankrupt. Lost in reverie, ho procecded onwards, 
and arrived in the more public thoroughiares. Confused with 
the din of carts and waggons, he looked round for 2 moment. 
A carriage and pair rapidly approached. A coronet was on 
the panel. He looked at the inmate; it was the Countess 
Millars! 

Their eyes met, but only for an instant. The Countess 
Millars turned her head away, and from her Lord Wiltram re- 
ceived the first; wound—the first arrow from the shaft of ad- 
versity. THe felt the slight bitterly. It was a pang he had 
not expected, and should not have received -t her hands. He 
had acted honourably towards her, and she should have re- 
spected his honour. Pshaw! he knew not the world in which 
he lived... They prized- only his wealth, and rank, and name, 
and fame. These gone he was nought. His honour, when 
gilded, passed current, but stripped of the tinsel it was value- 
less. He knew not that honour might be found naked, but 
spotless, in the jail and the workhouse. 

He turned away from the street, and directed his steps to- 
wards his solicitors. He soon reached their office, and having 
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given them the necessary instructions regarding his intended 
loan and the threatened executions, retraced his way to his 
chambers in the Albany. 

The day was now far advanced ; it had already struck four 
o'clock. He reached his chambers a few moments after. Fa- 
tigued with the day’s exertions, he threw himself on the sofa, 
and gave way to despair. His head ached, his temples 
throbbed, and he scarcely recollected the transactions of the 
last few hours; all seemed confused as in a dream, and with 
difficulty he could command himself to believe that the scene 
with the miser Quelch, his projected loan, his meeéing with 
the Countess Millars, and his visit 1o his solicitor, were other 
than mere phantoms of the imagination. 

The clock struck five, and brought to his recollection that 
he had an appointment for six at the club; he rose suddenly 
from the sofa, his eyes grew dim, he staggered, and fell back 
upon the couch; he again rose, and with feeble step, and 
trembling hand, and heated brain, he proceeded to dress. As 
he passed to his bedchamber he looked in the glass. Good 
Heavens ! what an expression! His eyes glared and his fea- 
tures were ghastly : it was not he. He looked again, and be- 
held the miser Quelch in the glass before him. Lord Wil- 
tram tottered to his chamber, and threw himself on the bed. 

In a few moments he again rose and prepared to dress. A 
loud knocking was heard at the door ; his servant entered, fol- 
lowed by a man booted and spurred, with a letter in his hand. 
He handed it to Lord Wiltram, who broke the seal, and read 
that his mansion in Yorkshire was in flames:! 

The letter was from his steward, and read as follows : — 


My Lorp, 

I have to inform you that a fire has broke 
out in your Lordship’s study, and is nowraging. The neigh- 
bouring tenants have refused to assist in extinguishing the 
flames, so that I have been compelled to send to the village of 
Morden for assistance. In the meantime I send the earliest 
intelligence, by special messenger, to your Lordship. 

Your humble servant, 
Tuomas Truesy. 


Wiltram Abbey. 


It seemed as if Fate itself had conspired against him, and 
determined to destroy all his prospects and blast every hope ; 
at the moment when even a temporary deliverance appeared 
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his mansion was in flames, and was now most probably burnt 
to the ground with its valuable contents. What chance had 
he now with the miser Quelch, who insisted on having all that 
he had, and with reluctance consented to the loan even on 
those terms. The sale of his property appeared inevitable, 
and destruction seemed to advance with redoubled speed. He 
could not leave town at the moment, and even if he could, of 
what avail would be his presence? The fire was already either 
extinguished, or had reduced his mansion to ashes ; most pro- 
bably the latter. 

All bgt.distracted he abruptly dismissed the messenger and 
proceeded to prepare for his approaching appointment ; in 
consequence of his early departure he had not shaved that 
morning; he therefore stood in need of the operation, and 
commenced: he took the razor in his hand, and approached 
the glass; his hand trembled as he drew the razor over his 
lip. What figure is that? Ha! “tis Quelch, the miser, 
grinning at him from behind. Behold! his palace is in flames! 
he sees it all; it spreads from the study to the drawing-rooms, 
thence to the higher stair, nothing can save it;—a demon 
propels his hand unconscious of its duty and heedless of its 
task. Lord Wiltram, the modern philosopher and political 
economist drew the razor across—but no! a guardian angel 
held his hand,—he saw her figure in the glass,—bis head 
reeled, his eyes grew dim, and Lord Wiltram fell fainting 
into the arms of 





OUR ELDEST DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By * * 


CHAPTER I. 


THE COMMENCEMENT. 


A pecree of excitement, most unusual, was observed to 
prevail in Barnsbury Park, Islington, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood, for several weeks. At firgt, this was slight, 
and only observed by such of the inhabitants as were particu- 
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larly disposed, eithe> by their natural disposition,s their peculiar 
circumstances, or their advantageous positions, to take notice 
of the passing events of the district in which they lived. 

Mrs. Jones was, as usual, the first to observe it and to 
communicate the ‘ great fact” to her neighbours in confidential 
conversation, Mrs. Jones was indeed the safeguard of the 
region in which she lived. Nature had endowed her originally 
with more than a fair share of the great weakness of the fair 
sex, namely, curiosity, and this weakness was much strength- 
ened by the peculiar circumstances of which Mrs. Jones (some, 
perhaps, would say) was the victim. For the laat twenty 
years of her life, Mrs. Jones (now close on her sixty-fifth 
year) had been confined to her bedroom, some said by the 
rheumatism, others the gout, and others by a “ general indis- 
position” to leave her apartment. Mrs. Jones was not, 
however, confined to her bed, for she was to be observed daily 
from sunset to sunrise seated at the window in winter and in 
the window during the summer months, gazing with most 
persevering tenacity on the wide expanse below. Her chamber 
was most admirably adapted for reconnoitring purposes, as it 
was situated at the turning of the road, and contained two 
windows, one of which looked towards the south and west, the 
other in a north-easterly direction. Mrs. Jones was thus 
enabled to take up her position as circumstances might require, 
and, “‘skimming the horizon,” take a careful survey of all 
that was going forward of a dangerous character. 

Some of the neighbours wondered how Mrs. Jones could 
possibly sit so long at a window without vecupation ; but these 
were unsophisticated people, who had no “idea” of the end- 
less variety of amusements which were daily presented to the 
visual organs and intellectual capacity of the Cerberus of 
Barnsbury Park. The whole was to her a living panorama 
moving constantly before her eyes and varying every moment, 
every hour, every day, and presenting incidents of ever- 
changing hue, in each of which the indefatiguable Mrs. Jones 
took an intense interest. The poulterer’s boy now passed _be- 
fore her, bearing upon his wooden tray a dressed hare and a 
trussed fowl. Tto common observers this would convey nothing 
but an individual of the genus ‘‘ homo” bearing a certain 
square made of wood on which rested two deceased animals 
preparing for mastication, but such are dull souls. Not so to 
the enthusiastic Mrs. Jones ; she saw in the figures before her, 
a ball a dinner party, a supper, a dance, flirtations, marriages, 
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births, &., &e., &e. Where is he going to? what can it be 
for? were her mental exclamations, followed up by physical 
exertions in search of a reply—she watched him from one win- 
dow, a him round the corner, ran to the other, still 
kept the chase in view, and ran him to the earth at Mr. Frisky’s 
hall-door, about twenty doors from hers on the opposite side 
of the way. Did she stop there? by no means; the disap- 
pearance of the defunct animals in the hands of the cook, and 
of the boy under the archway to play at pitch and toss, only 
opened up to her vivid imagination new scenes for contempla- 
tion, fresh food for thought. 

What is Mr. Frisky going to give—is it to be a dinner ora 
supper? are there to be ladies there ? or is it to be only a gen- 
tlemans’ party? how many is he likely to have? where will 
the dinner or supper be laid out? how can Mr. Frisky bear all 
this expense—this is his sixth party within three months, and 
he is only a clerk in the Bank, has a wife and four children, 
and keeps two servants? are only a twentieth part of the in- 
teresting subjects opened up to Mrs. Jones’ investigation for 
the ensuing week. Now is her vigilance on the alert, Mr. 
Frisky’s door never escapes her eye, she watches it by day and 
dreamsof it by night, and at the endof the week having concluded 
her observations, she completes her discovery. A sirloin of 
beef, a haunch of venison, a hamper of wine, and sundry 
other articles of consumption, followed the hare and trussed 
fowl—there is to be a dinner. Mrs. Wilson, the dress-maker, 
calls six times in two days—there are ladies to be there. 
Puff, the principal of the Barnsbury-Park band, calls twice— 
there will be music and a dance. Sundry long seats with cane 
bottoms, settle the affair—there will be supper also. Now 
comes the exciting moment, the day arrives, the hour has 
struck, the guests arrive, the gentlemen, the ladies, the horses, 
the cabs, the cabmen, the footmen, with a countless string of 
gazers, and Mrs. Jones is wrought up to a pitch of excitement 
not equalled by Jenny Lind herself at the opera. 

Happily. a few days’ quiet succeeds and Mrs. Jones recovers 
from her fatigue, when-a new- object springs up,—a wedding in 
the family of the Mugginses. Mrs. Jones is again launched 
on the ocean of discovery, and unravelling the mystery by a 
series of hieroglyhic figures. But for Mrs. Jones’s laudable 
anxiety as to the financial department of her neighbours, her 
happiness would be complete. 

Some of the neighbours looked upon Mrs. Jones as the 
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guardian angel of Barnsbury Park, others as the greatest bore 
in its society; but this depended a good deal, as might be 
expected, on the effects produced on the several parties by her 
vigilance. To Mrs. Crisp, who keeps the Barnsbury-Park 
Seminary for Young Ladies, she has been of infinite service, 
having prevented, in one season, three elopements, and, of 
course, the loss of an equal number of pupils. The young 
ladies, on the contrary, look on her as their evil genius, and 
wish most devoutly that Mrs. Jones was removed to a better 
world as soon as possible ; she detects all their flirtations ; the 
delivery of a letter without being seen, except in the dark, is 
impossible ; and as to holding a conversation either over or 
through the paling, unobserved, they might as well undertake 
the discovery of the north-west passage, or the civilisation of 
the Caffres. 

To the police force, Mrs. Jones is a dreadful nuisance, as 
she acts as a kind of perpetual inspector; her windows com- 
mand a complete view of their beat; they cannot attempt a 
chat with a Cee or an intrigue with the cook, before 


sunset, as not less than three of the body have been detected 
by her, taking safe custody of the provisions of sundry respect- 


able inhabitants in the neighbourhood. One of the force, an 
intelligent young man from Yorkshire, has suggested to his 
comrades the idea of representing her to the sanatory commis- 
sion as a nuisance and so accomplishing her removal, but under 
what section of the sanatory act he would propose to include 
her has not yet appeared. That she is equally objectionable 
to the ‘** domestics ” of Barnsbury Park may well be conceived, 
as all their movements from daylight to dark are as closely 
watched by her as if her very existence depended on her 
vigilance. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that malicious reports 
have been spread regarding Mrs. Jones’s character. She has 
been represented as a government spy, one of the detective 
force, an agent for the electric telegraph, and even as a reporter 
for the papers, but these reports are without foundation. 

Mrs. Jones was, therefore, the first to raise the particular 
excitement alluded to in Barnsbury Park ; but as this was a 
daily occupation of hers, she would have commanded but little 
attention, but for the circumstance that a revolution had lately 
taken place on the continent and that it was apprehended by 
many that a similar attempt would be made by the disaffected 
in this country.. Mrs. Jones had observed and duly reported 
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that sundry large cases had been lately delivered in the neigh- 
bourhood, that she had traced some of them to the residence 
of Mr. Forbes, but that others having arrived at dusk she was 
unable to trace them; that many men with strange iron imple- 
ments were also to be seen in the neighbourhood, some going 
to Mr. Forbes’s house, some elsewhere ; and that carts laden 
with ladders, planks, and ropes, passed her window 
frequently. 

This continued for six weeks, without coming to a 
conclusion, or allowing Mrs. Jones to arrive at a somewhat 
similar state as to their destiny ; she was, therefore, in a state 
of suspense not to be endured, and announced again and again 
that she was sure the Chartists were going to attack Barnsbury 
Park. Mrs. Jones was not at first believed ; but perseverance 
does much, and by the end of the fifth week she had succeeded 
in raising an alarm in the neighbourhood at the serious aspect 
of matters. Some of the more timid applied to the police on 
the subject, others wrote to the Home Office, and some even 
talked of holding a public meeting, but none could make out 
the mystery ; the report had spread, had been believed, but 
none could trace it to its original source, or ascertain whether 
the report was well founded or not. Mrs. Jones had ushered 
the creature into life, and the busy minds of her neighbours 
had nurtured it into something like maturity. 

The intended attack on Barnsbury Park became the subject 
of debate at the Apollo club held by the tradesmen of the 
neighbourhool at the Grapes public-house. At first, it 
was amusing, but at the end of the week was looked upon as 
a& more serious business, Mr. Chunk, the butcher, spoke 
‘“‘ dreadfully ’’ as to what he should do. Mr. Budd, the green- 
grocer said he would ‘’nihilate them "ere Chartists;” and 
Mr. Coffey, the grocer, spoke of “ sarving them out in first- 
rate style” if they came, and volunteered the use of a pistol 
which had been in his family for the last fifty years. John 
Grubb, the chandler, a jolly old fellow, ridiculed the whole 
affair and laughed heartily at his neighbour's fears, telling 
them that ‘‘ he had lived there for the last forty years and 
never heard of such a thing afore.” 

Barnsbury Park was in a state of excitement when the ap- 
pearance of new characters on the scene began to relieve Mrs. 
Jones from her state of suspense and the inhabitants from the 
expected attack, and certain disclosures were made which re- 
vealed the mystery. 
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As might be expected, Mrs. Jones kept strict watch and 
ward on the premises of Mr, and Mrs. Forbes; not a being 
could enter or leave between sunrise and sunset, without her 
knowledge ; she was now engaged, as she fancied herself, in 
the cause of her country, and her vigilance was unceasing. 

One day a hamper arrived, carried to the door by a suspi- 
cious-looking character, he entered the hall, but fortunately 
the door was left open. Mrs. Jones strained her eyes to the 
utmost, the hamper unpacked, the straw removed, and lo! a 
number of short black articles like hand grenades were brought 
forth. The secret was discovered ; but with unexampled pru- 
dence she called her maid Betty to run and see what they were. 
Betty flew to inspect the dreadful instruments of destruction, 
when lo! she discovered sundry bottles of wine ranged in the 
passage. 

The wine was followed by sundry articles of a similarly 
destructive character, the destruction being, like Polonius at 
supper, on their own proper persons; and Mrs. Jones was at 
length relieved from her dreadful state of suspense. But her 
relief was only temporary ; she had discovered that Mr. Forbes 
was not contemplating the reduction of Barnsbury Park to 
ashes, but merely the giving of an entertainment to some of 
his friends—but for whom was this entertainment? who shall 
be there? now opened to her enquiring genius, and Mrs, Jones 
was once more ‘on the rack.” 

During all this time, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes were little aware 
of the sensation they were creating in Barnsbury Park, and 
never dreamed that their forthcoming entertainment had given 
rise to so many rumours and such dreadful anticipations. 
They contemplated, it is true, giving their friends and neigh- 
bours a surprise, but of a very different character from that 
which they had inflicted on them; hence the mystery which 
Mrs. Jones was unable to unveil for such a length of time, and 
hence the anticipated conflicts of the members of the Apollo 
club at the Grapes. 

Mr. and Mrs, Forbes were about bringing their eldest 
daughter home from school; they were preparing, for her 
reception, a grand entertainment to their friends on the occa- 
sion; they had been repairing, painting, and papering their 
state-rooms, and were now preparing the more tangible neces- 
saries; but this they sought to accomplish in secret, without 
their neighbours knowing a word about it, so that they might 
burst upon them in all their glory, and astound them by the 
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magnificence of their entertainment. With this view, the 
carpenters, painters, &c., &c., were compelled to enter at the 
rear of the premises, so that Mrs. Jones lost sight of them at 
the corner of the street adjoining Mr. Forbes’s residence, and 
being thus unable to trace them to their destination, conjured 
up, in her fertile imagination, an attack on the district of 
Barnsbury Park, by the revolutionists of the day. 


CHAPTER 11. 
THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Tue Misses Miggles kept an Establishment for Young 
Ladies. The Retreat—for that was the name of the establish- 
ment—was to be found between Hampstead and Highgate, 
and was, of course, as those places always are, situated in a 
most healthy spot, commanding a most extensive view of 
everywhere; there was a large garden for the pupils jto play 
in, the walks in the neighbourhood were lovely -and invigo- 
rating, there was every convenience for everything, and 
masters into the bargain. At least so said the cireulars, and so 
said the Miggles’, when applied to by Mr. and Mrs. Forbes 
when that worthy couple applied for information as to whether 
there was a “ vacancy.” Now an advertisement in the Times 
had stated that there were two, but in reality there were ten, 
for it was always a leading principle with the Misses Miggles 
to assume a certain aristocraticality of manner which they 
thought imposing. 

There was some little disparity in point of years between 
the two schoolinistresses. Miss Miggles was of mature age— 
indeed she had attained that staid sort of crustiness of man- 
ner which attracted the admiration of mamas, and her years 
had got so far the better of her that she seriously thought of 
ealling herself ‘‘ Mrs.” although she was not legally entitled 
to that honourable prefix, never having entered the holy state 
of matrimony. Miss Miggles was certainly an intelligent 
person, and had not lived half a century in vain, It had been 
her misfortune to be thwarted in early lile in an affair of love ; 
in the extremity of her anguish she vowed eternal celibacy as 
the only means of being out of the reach of the faithlessness 
of man, and she had kept her vow. 

Miss Jemima Miggles, however, had entered mto no such 
bond, nor did she contemplate any resolve of the kind. 
Youngor than her sister by some fifteen years, Miss — 
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had all the vivacity peculiar to a cheerful and almost amiable 
disposition. She was pleasing, though perhaps not handsome, 
and as regards the perfections peculiar to her day, she might 
be considered accomplished. The two sisters agreed very well 
together, the prudishness of the one counteracting the exu- 
berant vivacity of the other, while the cheerfulness of the 
vounger seemed as it were to some extent to antagonise the 
acerbity of the elder. 

It had been the great object of the Misses Miggles’ exist- 
ence to introduce into the Lesidline adopted at The Retreat 
such principles as could not fail to ensure the advancement of 
the pupil in study, and at the same time, by strictly pursuing 
a steady system of moral training, to promote the happiness 
of the young and tender mind. Their advertisements said so 
—their circulars said so; and these documents were so success- 
fully worded, that the most scrutinising reader would scarcely 
suppose that the Misses Miggles ever intended anything but 
what was intended for the advancement of mankind generally 
in happiness and improvement, and that the absurd sum of 
twenty-five pounds per annum for young ladies under sixteen 
—-who must also bring a silver fork, spoon, and six towels— 
was a mere secondary consideration. Masters were extras, 
of course ; and although Miss Jemima taught music exclu- 
sively, she was considered as good as a master, and the item 
was charged in the bill accordingly. 

But the grand leading principle which the Misses Miggles 
attributed to themselves was, the avoidance of anything like 
coercion, and the substitution of such treatment as would, in 
the opinion of the Misses Miggles, lead to the attainment of 
the desired end, without recourse to extremities. This con- 
sisted in allowing all the pupils to have their own way as 
much as they liked. This involved many things that were 
unpleasant ; but the pupils themselves were so delighted with 
that kind of treatment that they all unanimously cried when 
the holidays came, knowing that they would be placed under 
much greater restraint at home than at the Retreat. But the 
principle was good, as far as regarded the Misses Miggles ; for 
the account given of the Retreat was such as to induce fond 
parents to believe that their children were so happy it would 
be a pity to remove them, and that perhaps they would im- 
prove more next half year. 

The time at which we are desirous to introduce the reader to 
the Retreat is the festive season of Christmas, when the va- 
cation is about tocommence. There is a great bustle from the 
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top of the house to the bottom. Young ladies of all ages 
from six to sixtcen are tearing up and down stairs in a most 
riotous manner, screaming from one landing to the other after 
the servants, to whom they apply some playful little sobriquet 
of their own; the rooms, without an exception, are in the 
greatest disorder, the sorting and packing up of the clothes 
all being done on the bare floors and the bits of carpet kicked 
up in every direction. Square spotted-paper trunks stand open 
here and there, some half filled and others crammed to ex- 
cess, whilst others have been very carefully packed and left, 
without being locked, just long enough for some playful pupil 
to kick over and run away. 

Some pupils are going away that day, others are going to 
stop a few days longer in order to be present at the little 
breaking-up ball which the Misses Miggles always make a 
point of giving, more perhaps with a view of showing off the 
proficiency of some pupils inthe art of dancing, as well per- 
haps as to give parents generally an insight into the comforts 
of the Retreat. Such papas and mamas as are within reach 
are invited, and more particularly those whose children are 
considered most proficient and who are likely to be shown off 
to the greatest advantage. 

The drawing-room—which is only used as a reception room 
for parents enquiring the terms of the Retreat—is beautifully 
furnished, and is, of course, laid out to every possible advan- 
tage ; the covers are pulled off the sofa, the ottomans and 
chair-bottoms; wax candles are thrust into the hands of bronze 
maidens standing on pedestals in the corner of the room, and 
also into the glass shades at each end of the mantel-piece ; and 
all the other numberless little adornments to match are care- 
fully brought into requisition. 

Tea and muffins for thirty are ordered at five, but as every 
thing is of course left till the last, nobody is dressed to receivo 
the company except Miss Miggles, who is found sitting by 
herself, reading ‘ Burke on the Sublime,’ her head bedizened 
with a hue turban of black velvet trimmed with gold lace, a 
black satinet dress with full sleeves, black satin shoes and 
sandals, and mittens to match. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noodle arrive. Miss Miggles does not rise 
from her seat till they are actually in the room when she wel- 
comes them, remarks how cold it is, bids them draw closer to 
the fire, and says the little folks will be down directly. The 
‘* little folks” arrive by instalments, all dressed alike in book- 
muslins, with short sleeves, pink sashes, and satin shoes, 
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They make most particular curtseys as they enter the room, 
and side off to the ottomans. At length the entire establishment 
has assembled, flanked by Miss Jemima Miggles, who soon 
appeared, to take her place as the presiding Deity of the tea- 
table. Some more parents soon arrived, and others were to 
drop in late. Tea was cleared away and the dance began. Miss 
Forbes was placed at the piano—greatly to her annoyance, 
as shethought of opening the ball with her friend Miss Poppins, 
who is about her own age, and she hammered away the ‘ Echo’ 
Quadrilles unceasingly, being interrupted only by the clapping 
of hands, indicative of a change of figure. After the quadrille 
the dancers were refreshed by sundry slices of orange, which 
were handed round in company with some sweet wine; and 
after the clearing of throats Miss Poppins is requested to favor 
the company with the favorite cadenza, which she does with 
great fear and trembling. It 1s however completely successful, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Poppins applaud most vigorously, as also 
the Misses Migeles. 

But the grand card of the evening was the minuet movement 
of the more juvenile portion of the establishment, which 
formed a sort of tableau vivant of a very imposing character. 
The smiles that danced upon the faces,of the delighted parents 
who looked with fondling eyes on the accomplishments of their 
daughters were so many triumphant victories, to the Misses 
Miggles. Maps, copy-books, cyphering ditto, samplers, and 
the whole host of perfections are nothing to this, which is 
looked upon as so aristocratic an accomplishment. 

When the dancing had subsided, the older pupils com- 
menced the amusement of acting charades, after again appeal- 
ing to the oranges and sweet wine. Some license having been 
allowed for the purpose of aiding the performance by the 
deception of dress, the ingenuity of the young actor is put to 
the test. Miss Forbes’ personification of a medical student, 
with a tinselled cigar in her mouth and her hat cocked on one 
side, gained general applause; and it was her friend, Miss 
Peppins, alone who could really appreciate the fidelity of the 
picture, which was intended for an imitation of Dr. Gallipot’s 
senior apprentice, Mr. Swigsby, with whom she had been on 
speaking terms over the garden wall for some time past. 

But the time flew rapidly, and papas began to look at their 
large family watches, and the flies that had been ordered began 
to keep their appointments. The leavetakings of such of the 
pupils as went home that night were tearful and intense, thekiss- 
ing and weeping keeping pace with one another. Miss Forbes was 
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leaving school altogether, and the parting was in proportion to 
the amount of feeling she entertained towards the instructress 
of her tender years. But though she felt acutely the farewell 
she was about to take of her friends of The Retreat, perhaps 
her sorrow was not unmixed with some sort of regret at leaving 
a place where she, in her romantic moments, had experienced 
some slight feeling towards Mr. Swigsby, who had, it seemed, 
in his turn become sensible of the impressions of a certain 
little public character called Cupid. Certain three-cornered 
billet doux had beer exchanged,over the wall—the passion was 
reciprocal. 

Mr. Forbes’s fly was at the door. Another and another 
kiss—‘* Good bye, dear Miss Miggles—how I do love you!” 
‘* Farewell, my ch—ceh—child! May Heaven bless you!” 
The steps are banged down, the whole family of Forbeses 
deposit themselves in the fly, the steps are banged up again, 
and away they go! 

As they go quietly down the little hill, the figure of a man 
is seen leaning against a lamp-post, smoking a cigar. As the 
fly passed him, he raised his hat, kissed his hand, put the 
lighted end of his cigar into his mouth by mistake, swore 
loudly and deeply, and disappeared. That man was Dr. Galli- 
pot’s senior apprentice—Swigsby beyond doubt. 

Silence reigns at The Retreat. The company has all left 
—the wax candles are burning the fingers of the bronze maid- 
ens who stand on the pedestals in the corners of the drawing 
room—and as the weather is very cold, the Misses Miggles 
undress themselves by the drawing-room fire, and ultimately 
go up stairs in their night-caps and flannel dressing-gowns, 
after having discussed the various occurrences of the evening, 
aud precluded the possibility of an attack from their old 
enemy, the spasms, by imbibing a small quantity of hot gin- 
and-water, which had frequently been recommended by Dr. 
Gallipot for that purpose. 





THE BROKEN HEART. 


By Joun St. CLEMENT. 


Frw feelings are more characteristic of our countrymen 
than the fond remembrance in which they love to hold the 
spot which gave them birth. Be it in the busy thronging city 
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the ‘*old house ” never loses a sort of sanctity in our eye 
from the very simple fact that we were born there; be it in 
some sweet sequestered village then no change that after-life 
inay bring can efface the recollection of all that is most sweet 
to dwell upon. With whatever feelings we may leave our 
little country home, whether with but the simple re- 
gret of childhood, or with the pride of manhood going forth 
to battle with the outer world, still every little novk and inci- 
dent is treasured up, never—no, never—to be forgotten. And 
if this be true upon departure, what, then, are the feelings 
on return? Happy, or otherwise, may have been the time 
elapsed—other scenes and other lands—sweet friendships and 
bitter enmities—fortune in her happiest mood or clouded with 
her darkest frowns—all this and more—much more—may 
have been our lot, yet still our inmost heart will leap with joy 
to gaze again upon our native village spire. Aye, even more, 
the feeling lasts till death; for how often is it felt, when the 
spirit takes its flight in distant lands, that could our bodies 
lie but in our “own churchyard,” we should be farther from 
the world, and nearer to the heaven we seek. 

It was with feelings partaking of something of this charac- 
ter that I approached the little hamlet where first I saw the 
light, longing to proceed, yet almost fearing to go on, for 
what, I thought, must be the changes now that twenty years 
have passed away? New faces would look coldly and inquir- 
ingly upon me; old houses, that once would seem to smile 
upon me as I passed, would now be changed, new-tenanted, 
and ¢mproved,—and should I find some of my old friends yet 
alive, how many would be the vacant chairs! But then 
again, | thought of those with whom I played and frolicked as 
a boy, of my own age, and full of joyous recollections like 
myself,—they must be happy still, no ill could have befallen 
those pure souls, no harm could penetrate the circle of this 
rural spot. But the brightest of aH my recollections was of 
Annie Medway—we were of the same age, we were inseparable 
as playfellows, and always shared our little griefs and Joys 
together—the bond of lcve in childhood as in age. Ah! 
what a picture did I conjure up! there did I see my Annie 
grown to womanhood, pure, bright, and beautiful as when a 
child—perhaps a wife, proud of her husband, loving to her 
child. But, false at this might prove to be, of this I felt 
quite sure, wherever Annie was, there I should find a friend. 

Thus pondering, I gently strolled across the fields till I 
reached a little lane that led upto the church. That at any 
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rate was little changed; the ivy creeping round its ancient 
tower was somewhat thicker than of yore, and here and there 
the symptoms of decay were growing more visible as laid bare 
by the hand of Time, but in other respects it was the same 
peaceful spot that the imagination might wreathe with joyous 
smiles at a marriage or a christening, or enshroud with melan- 
choly shadowings at a funeral. I had become deeply engaged 
in looking at the newest tombstones, when my reverie was in- 
terrupted by the sound of footsteps approaching from the village, 
and quickly perceived that the interment of one of its inhab- 
itants had brought them hither. All about the mournful 
procession had an air of extreme modesty, even of poverty ; 
but nevertheless, one could trace with ease that whatever 
might have been the social position of the departed, a high 
one in the estimation of the villagers was unquestionable : 
strong men thought it no disgrace to shed a tear to the memory 
of departed worth and beauty, while the old men shook their 
heads and thought it strange that one so young as her they 
mourned should thus have led the way so soon before them, 

Not wishing to intrude upon the thoughts or sorrows of the 
mourning villagers, I withdrew to a distant part of the 
churchyard until the solemn and impressive ceremony of our 
Church was concluded and the corpse committed to its parent 
dust. All but the old sexton had retired,—a man I recollect- 
ed well that I had looked upon with fear and trembling when 
a child—and as much perhaps from curiosity as from interest 
inquired the name of her, whose earthy resting-place he was 
hastily filling up. 

Sextons and grave-diggers are not proverbial for their 
sensitiveness of character; their occupations, their associations, 
the very fact of their living by other’s deaths would be enough 
to prevent that; but now this man’s eye was moist, and a 
large rolling tear trickled down his aged cheek and fell upon 
the earth,—probably the first of his that had ever fell upon a 
grave! After looking at me hard without the least sign of 
recognition, he said :— 

¢¢ What.! don’t ye know her sir? the fairest lass in all the 
country round,—at least once was.—Alas! alas! there lies 
the last of poor heart-broken Annie Medway !” 

Why, reader, should I intrude the painful thought that 
occupied me when I heard that name on you; mayhap that 
you may guess them better than I can tell—if from the 
earliest dawn of intellect and love you have cherished one 
sweet fancied image of all that is most bright and heaven-like 
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—if in your day-dreams and your sleeping phantasies one 
sweet form has hovered always like a meteor too fair for 
earth and yet is of it,—if in the darkness which sometimes 
besets us in our path through life, one vision of angelic form 
has led you to the light,—if you have felt a touch of this and 
thought at last to clutch the impersonation of your dreams 
and find it dashed away by the Almighty’s fiat, and lying in 
the cold damp earth a corpse, then you may know what my 
thoughts were of Annie Medway. 

But little time elapsed ere we were sitting on a moss-grown 
grave, and I was listening to the old man’s narrative of the 
ills and sorrows that had brought my childhood’s friend to 
meet me on the way to seek ker. I will not tell it in his own 
words, for in good truth I think they were more rambling than 
my own, and tales of woe had little need be long, for lack of 
space to tell them in. 

Few readers would participate in the interest. I felt in listen- 
ing to the details of the early years. of Annie,—but to me 
there was a charm, difficult indeed to explain, but exquisite 
to feei ;—for what on earth is lovelier to contemplate—except 
it be a flower about to bloom—than childhood’s youth and 
beauty, growing under heaven’s care to womanhood ; intellect, 
loveliness of form and face, a heart bursting with love, which 
seeks but the happiness of other’s:to be content, all day by day 
combining as they grow to form tlie loveliest of all God’s 
works, at once the fairest and the best.. And so it was with 
her ; with smiles and joyous words for ever playing was on her 
lips, what wonder that she used to think this world was made 
of happiness. But time passed on, and Annie Medway loved, 
and now, where care had never sat: before, was sometimes seen 
a cloud, transient as morning mists ‘tis true, and almost sweet 
to think upon when passed, yet they threw a shadow o’er her 
path; but when at eventide she wandered forth teeming with 
woman’s fond dependence on her lover’s arm, surrounded by 
Nature’s works of every beauteous mould). and honied accents 
falling on her ear and sinking deep into her heart, she some- 
thought it was a bliss too sweet to last, so fair a portion was 
too heavenly for earth. Ne, Annie, you. were wrong; the 
Almighty in his great beneficence to man,.has given us 
sweets like this as: blessings to enjoy, but.not abuse ; and. had 
you fallen to the lot of ‘one of even worldly honour,. a lasting, 
everlasting bliss would then have been your own; but he you 
loved, alas ! how tenderly and well, he had a 
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‘Tongue could wheedle with the blind, 
And he could smile, and murder while he smil’d.” 

And thus they wandered under the blue vault of an autum- 
nal sky—Eve, ‘Tempter, and the Fall, personified. 
* a ¥ * * * 

Winter has come—with its cold, dark nights, and sleet and 
snow without—with its blazing hearths, and merry faces 
laughing at the oft-told tales, within. But there sits Annie, 
in the darkest corner of their little farmhouse room—listening ? 
Yes, listening; for still a ray of hope is cherished in her 
breast, but, as too oft before, in vain—no lover’s step comes 
leaping over the crackling grass—no sound comes borne upon 
the winds of night to cheer her lonely heart, chilly, cold, and 
frozen as the ice-bound lake—brothers and little sisters laugh 
and joke of Annie’s sweetheart staying so long away, and she 
—what can she do but smile again? Oh, bitter mockery! a 
smile on her face now, is like the flowers upon a new-made 
grave, a dreadful contrast to the death beneath. But, hark ! 
a step, with hurried, unbated tread, is drawing nigh, and 
Annie seems instinctively to know that sorrow—still more 
sorrow—lags not far behind, and in a minute more her father 
stands before her—one glance tells her that the truth is known, 
and she who ever greet with smiles of filial love his gaze, then 
hid her face and wept. But Annie’s tears were little 
worth :— 

“‘ Away girl, away wench! and never, never let my home 
be tainted with thy form again! Nay, no pleading, it is in 
vain; begone! no more my daughter, but my shame!” these 
were the words which fell on Annie’s ears—no friend, no 
mother there to save the blow! 

Cold, dark, and miserable the night, and Annie heard the 
door of that loved cottage shut on her for ever! Oh, Heaven! 
the shorn lamb has left the fold, lull the loud blast, be merci- 
ful, more merciful than man! Courage, poor Annie, courage ! 
put not your trust in reeds: your earthly father may discard 
you; but go, sin no more, and never will your heavenly 
parent let you want. On, on, Annie; wrap tightly round 
you your red cloak —¢wo lives are on the issue; battle the 


storm, and put your trust in him! 
* * * * * 


Two years have passed away, and inthe upper room of a 
house in a narrow street of a town about four miles from her 
native village, sat Annie Medway, toiling to earn what man 
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refused to give—her daily bread. Her eyes are brighter, 
wilder than when we met her last ; her cheek has still a bloom, 
but of another cast, than when she walked the village green 
at home; and though there is no look of happiness, there is 
another, better feeling to be traded—of resignation; for she 
has drunk deeply, very deep of the cup of sorrow, but in that 
sorrow hath she found a treasure to be enjoyed-—above. 

But has she no comfort in her lonely hours? no object now, 
to which to pour out the loving gushes of her faithful heart ? 
Oh yes! her cause of trouble has become her only joy: see 
on the floor, that little rosy Annie’s second self ; see with 
what glee and blest unconsciouness she looks up to her mothor’s 
face—one moment’s smile repaying hours, nay, days of grief 
toher. Aye, wakeful nights might raise their shades of 
mournful memory, bringing to mind all bitter thoughts but 
one, reproach, for that would never enter Annie’s mind; long 
trains of melancholy visions would appear, to drive refreshing 
slumber from her eyes, but brightly, beautifully, with the 
breaking morn, was all repaid by one sweet laughing smile of 
that dear child, loved the more for all the sorrow she 
brought. 

And now the sun is gently passing to another hemisphere, 
and Annie, with her child, set out to pay a visit to a friend 
—the only one she has—residing not far from her father’s 
house. Away, over hills and through dales, her spirits soothed 
to heavenly repose by the balmy evening atmosphere, until 
they arrive beside the river’s brink which separates her from 
her village; here she meets her old acquaintance, the ferry- 
man, who, for friendship’s sake, always refuses his rightful 
fare; on, gently over the rippling stream glides the frail bark 
with all its precious crew, and Annie’s eyes are fixed upon the 
distant woods, which seem almost to fascinate her gaze-—what 
wonder that they should ?— but what was that plashin:, gurg- 
ling sound? what meant that terrific shriek? Her little one, 
while leaping in her arms in playful mood, has fallen in the 
stream, never to rise tu lifeagain on earth! In vain the old 
man rowed about ; in vain the raving mother called on heaven 
for aid, and fell at last into a deadly swoon. With some 
little help, the old man carried her to her father’s house, 
where, let it be in justice said, she was not now sent forth 
again. But her glass was ran—she never knew what reason 
was again, but for a few short moments ere she went to seek 
her babe in other regions than of earth. 
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And now reader, I have brought you, after a tedious nar- 
rative, to where we started from—poor Annie Medway’s 
grave ; and if by chance you ever pass that way, point not 
with scorn to mark her last abode—but rather drop a tear of 
pity for her sake, in hope that it may help to wash her gar- 
ments white, and look with lenient eye upon her frailty, 
remembering that she was more sinned against than sinning— 
that her simplicity became her sin—her very innocence was 
cause of guilt, and that her fault—if fault it was—was this, 
she loved, not wisely, but too well. 


COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


(FOURTH PAPER). 


Ir is astonishing to observe how impressions are produced 
on the common-place mind, which, on a more refined one 
would be totally different ; in other words, how differently the 
mind is affected by impressions from without, according to the 
culture and discipline of the faculties within. In saying this, we 
are not losing sight of the fact that of course the mind is in a 
great measure affected by certain qualities which exist irrespec- 
tive of the influences of education, though beyond doubt much 
under its control; among these, the emotions may be safely 
classified. 

The common occurrences of every-day life affect all men 
more or less, since Nature, in polishing off the human family 
can scarcely be supposed to have had much concern for the 
probable occupations and stations to be assumed by her chil- 
dren ; but those whose minds are not strung up to the neces- 
sary pitch ofaccomplishment which enables them tothink patient- 
ly and reflect calmly and dispassionately on those casualties which 
may suddenly come upon them, are the persons whom we 
are desirous of typifying in the present paper, knowing that 
the class is one of the most comprehensive description. Our 
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own experience tells us that the common-place mind is much 
more easily affected by emotion than a more cultivated one 
would be ; let it be joy or sorrow, let it be love or hatred, 
despair or revenge. It cannot be matter of surprise that the 
mind which is unfettered by discipline should wildly entangle 
itself in the meshes of impulse, merely acting on the spur of 
the moment, without a thought for the consequence ; and the 
result is, the numberless difficulties into which common-place 
people are always getting into and never getting out of. But 
what is perhaps more extraordinary than anything else in con- 
nection with this subject, common-place people never seem to 
“ See themselves as others see em,” 

and while they are saying and doing things which in the eyes 
of others less interested appear ridiculous, they are, in their 
own opinions, acting w'sely and nobly in acting without think- 
ing! They forget—if indeed they can forget what they never 
knew—that such is the structure of the human character that 
it seldom exhibits anything wise or. noble hastily, the display 
of the better qualities of the heart requiring thought to bring 
them out. But, we are getting grave when we mean to be 
merry ; so, as our time is short, we shall give a brief specimen 
of the emotions of the commonplace mind. 

Doolittle is a clerk in the Bank of England—a most metho- 
dical time-serving neryous little commonplace man. He has 
been married some few months, and, in common with the doc- 
tor and nurse, he is hourly expecting the first instalment of a 
family. Doolittle thought getting married was bad enough, 
but this is ten times worse. He can’t sit stilla moment. He 
is always in a hurry to do something or go somewhere, but 
never does anything or goes anywhere except to the office, 
where he makes more blunders in a day than he ever made in 
his life before. It is indeed an anxious time with Doolittle, he 
is so very nervous, and sometimes these cases are so very bad. 
At length he is confidentially informed by the doctor that he 
will be a papa before the day’s over beyond a doubt, the worthy 
leech finishing the information by a suggestion that Doolittle 
should go into the park and fetch—an appetite, for he has not 
eaten anything for a week, and looks so lean and doughy that 
he isn’t fit to be seen. With joy the doctor sees him put the 
door-key in his pocket, for he was beginning to repent having 
given him a certificate to say he was not well enough to attend 
to business, and the fidgets had so decidedly set in that he was 
glad to get rid of him and have his own dinner. 
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With a beating bosom does Doolittle open the street-door on 
his return—wzthout an appetite; he stands on tiptoe, listens 
eagerly, and holds his breath. All is silent—no—there is a 
little squeak, such as he never heard before, and he is at.a loss 
to know what to compare it to; the accidental opening of the 
door up stairs allows the singular sound to be more distinetly 
heard—still it is unfamiliar to the ear of Doolittle. Can it be 
the fresh arrival already blowing a penny trumpet ? The de- 
scent of the practitioner down stairs, with a sweet smile upon 
his bland countenance, relieves the frightfully intense anxiety 
of Doolittle, who speedily becomes cognisant of the responsible 
fact that he is the proprietor of a small boy. After shaking 
the surgeon with both hands, and wiping the perspiration from 
his own bedewed brow, his first inquiry is what will the doctor 
take? ‘The disciple of Galen, who would rather take his fee 
than anything else, declines taking anything before dinner, and 
bows himself out. 

The state of excitement in which Doolittle finds himself is 
the more distressing, since he does not know whatever to do 
at the moment. He begins, however, by running up stairs at 
a tremendous rate, and managing during his Journey to knock 
the nurse over as she is coming down with a black saucepan 
containing gruel, which is of course distributed over the stair 
carpet. 

By dint of the persuasion of an ancient female friend who 
has been performing the kindly offices peculiar to the occasion, 
Doolittle is at last prevailed upon to remain down stairs and 
jump about the room till he can be admitted to an audience 
with Doolittle junior, who is to be washed and dressed presently 
before the fire in his mother’s room. To his hasty enquiries 
as to who it is like, how big it is, and so on, the venerable 
nurse continues coolly to stir the little black saucepan till it 
begins to simmer, slowly telling him that at present it isn’t 
like anybody, but that he shall judge for himself by and by. 
The moments are like hours—whenever can he go up stairs ? 
At length nurse intimates that she is ready, and he 1s to fol- 
low her. Follow her! the old woman only goes upa stair at 
atime, one ankle remaining on the step till the other is put 
there, but then she has the rheumatism dreadful bad. What 
is the old woman’s rheumatism tohim? He can scarce keep 
his hands from the worthy dame’s brown curls with which she 
has vainly endeavoured to hide the grey locks which peep out 
from under these—the last mementos of departed youth! 
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At length he is introduced, and having affectionately consoled 
Mrs. D. who has got on a clean night-cap, a large lump of 
flannel is unrolled, and the anxious eyes of Doolittle are fixed 
upon the little mottled mass of red flesh which is exposed to 
view. There it is—the scion of the noble stock of Doolittle 
tied up in a knot, for the little red legs seem so pliant as if 
they had no bone in them and could easily be drawn over the 
little bald head, or in any other direction that might be re- 
quired. The little face is round and full of wrinkles, some of 
which unfold as they seem chafed by the cold air, and the son 
and heir begins to squeak. The very sound he heard as he 
came in at the street-door! How many times has he heard 
that squeak since ! 

Having gratified his curiosity thus far, nurse draws up a 
chair to the fire, and placing baby between her knees, she 
attempts to quiet him by reasoning with him on the propriety 
of being washedand dressed, and telling him what abeautiful boy 
he will be then, at the same time soaping a little piece of flannel 
and rubbing it on her hand once or twice to soften it, she rubs the 
bald pate with great gentleness. Having put a small quantity 
of gin in her mouth, she carefully distributes it over the little 
red cranium, as a safe and certain preventative for the 
‘‘ snuffles.” Doolittle gazes fondly on these interesting oper- 
ations till the last teaspoonful of brown sugar and water is 
administered to the scion, who seems disposed to resist the 
combined inflictions of washing, dressing, and physicking, 
which he does not appear to care about. 

That night Doolittle declares he has got a cold, and in his 
state of excitement, fearful lest he should himself contract the 
‘¢ snuffles,” he puts his feet in hot gruel and drinks a basin of 
hot bran and water, in his haste reversing the doctor’s orders. 





LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
By an ARTIST. 


Some city business constraining a day’s “ vagabondizing,” 
twelve o’clock found me running for shelter from one of the 
showers, fashionable during this revolutionary year, which has 
certainly brought reigns down with a vengeance! In this 
rain of terror, the good folks were butting at each other with 
their heads covered with umbrellas—the collision causing the 
combatants to recoil a distance of several paces, with a “ Where 
are yer coming to?” ‘Now then, spooney!” In a few— 
very few—instances, the visual apparatus of blundering fellows 
was positively condemned, especialiy if the said blunderer 
ageravated the offence by poking the corner of a box into the 
oculos’ of his opponent. 

Here were marchings and countermarchings, charges of 
cavalry and infantry, most furious attacks, repulses, retreats, 
and a regular “ sauve gui peut” muvement on a large scale, 
enacted in the grand field before the Royal Exchange. Thore 
was the ** [ron Duke” larger than life, in bronze, ‘ooking on 
quietly at the corps de reserve advancing down Cheapside, 
his visage as calm and as collected as at ~ Waterloo, or any 
other royal g came of human life, chronicled in human red ink ! 
Avoiding the fighting squadrons, I advanced under cover of a 
flying battery formed. “by a ‘*’bus;” the wind and the rain 
fighting like devils—the rain would fall, and the wind wouldn’t 
let it; so, leaving them to settle the point, I darted under 
the portico of the “Roy al Exchange, to perambulate the arcades ; 
and a pretty mess they are in! the dull state of the oncaustic 
paintings rendered worse in appearance by cracks and stains. 
‘The small style of ornament adopted here is certainly out of 
harmony with the building, and inappropriate for its purpose. 
Instead of the coats of arms and other emblems of foreign 
states being depicted upon the compartments of the wall near 
which the merchants and captains of particular countries, or 
of particular commercial cities, meet, we have an unmeaning 
assemblage of grotesque monsters, holding up skeins of worsted 
of various colours to be put into a basket or wound round 
pine-apple ! Here are parrots’, cockatoos’ heads stuck upon 
lions’, dogs’, fishes’ bodies—all capering on the end of a long 
stick, or jumping into flowers or work-baskets, and playing 
Old Nick's delight with the knitting needles, worsteds, or 

JANUARY, 1819.—NO. I. VOL. XI. D 
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Berlin wool !—the entire range of wall without a thought, an 
invention, a line, or colour, in the remotest way connected 
with the purposes of a Royal Exchange. ‘The ceiling decora- 
tions are mere stencil work, appearing like the encaustic tiles 
made by Minton for pavements, stuck up in the wrong place! 
In the panels, a few poverty-stricken shields, in the most 
niggling, narrow, petty style of heraldic design conceivable, 
are painted, with a feeling artists know to be that of extreme 
juvenility inart. Novelty is charming, even if the change be 
for the worst ; but it must be confessed that had not the rage 
for novelty, or a great susceptibility to humbug, somewhat 
influenced the Committee of Taste, such decorations never 
could have found their way into this public building. Imagine 
an Knglishman—not a German—producing such nonsense 
before a committee of British merchants, and answering such 
@ question as—‘‘ Now, sir, here the American merchants and 
— meet us—what design have you to indicate this ?”— 
‘‘ Why, gentlemen, here is a monkey: sitting on a brass pole, 
and holding up a piece of lace in one paw, decorated with 
flowers and shells; and in the other, a piece of silken twist 
round a sparrow’s leg, varied by shrimps and other fanciful 
devices—surely this is a most appropriate design!” All the 
court, or board, or committee, exclaim at once, ** What!” 
but checking rising anger, the chairman politely tells the artist 
‘he may retire ;” which, as soon as he does, is the signal for 
rolling up all his designs in double quick time, tying them up 
with knots as inexplicable as those of Ductor Slop’s bag, and 
then sending them out instantly, with a decided refusal to 
adopt them! Atone time, nobody but Mons, de or de la 
Something could do anything worth notice. Then came the 
rage for Signor Tomlini. France and Italy now know nothing 
—Germany is the rage, and Herr Von Splitter is the idol! 
It is to be hoped that the parish engines are not far off, if the 
smoky pall should require to be removed ; but by far the better 
course would be to allow the dust and smoke of coming ages 
to accumulate, by which that amount of obscurity~ would be 
attained which future connoisseurs would pronounce to be 
“sublime,” and thus these magnificent mental productions 
might receive that high meed of praise which is at pe 
denied by those who can see without other men’s spectacles. 

“Paddington, sir!—ington, sir! now, sir!” bang goes 
the door; * All right!” and I am landed in a fat old lady’s 
lap, who digs the r:bs of her umbrella into my ribs, until I 
can subside into a place—between two out-sizes. 
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# * * * * + 
* * * * * 


After having taken off Mr. Flimkin’s head to his heart's 
content, he very-politely invited me to dine with the Court of 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company—he being a venerable vender 
of beef and German sausages, and, over and above that, a 
liveryman and a member of the Worshipful Company of Bar- 
bers. As I always admire a man of “ taste,” especially in the 
more vulgar sense of that word, his invitation was gladly 
accepted, and in due time Monkwell Street was honoured by 
the presence of “the humble individual who now addresess 

ou.” Monkwell Street is capitally suggestive, by name, of a 
most delightful romance cramfull of piety and “ pison,” besides 
its close likeness to the soubriquet of one never-to-be-forgotten 
dear old fellow-antiquary, Monkbarns ; but bitter indeed would 
be the unlucky wight’s disappointment, who should visit this 
locality with a view to poetical inspiration. Certainly, that 
elevation of soul to be derived from copious imbibings of 
‘“‘cream of the valley,” ‘ butter gin,” ‘old tom,” and sundry 
other inviting compounds of alcohol, vitriol, water, and tur- 
pentine, might be obtained at every corner of this romantically- 
named lane. An “ affatus *—not precisely that denominated 


‘‘ divine °"—may also be experienced, having only the slight. 


drawback of decayed oyster shells, salt cod, slush vegetable 
matter, and clouds of tobacco! but as I have some doubts how 
far the poetic vein might be assisted by such aids, the latter 
especially—although gin and brandy with a suspicion of water 
are upon record as being great stimulants to deeds of verse— 
yet a mere mortal—only a spreader of paint upon cloth—may 
be allowed to state, that notwithstanding these “ flare-up” gin 
palaces, Monkwell Street is a most decidedly anti-poetical 
neighbourhood. At one period, this line of mortal’s habitations 
rejoiced in the less euphonious but more appropriate title of 
Mugwell Street ; but truth only compels this disclosure—for 
the sake of romance let us draw the curtain over Mugwell 
Lane and see only Monkwell Street. 

The gateway of the hall of the worshipful barbers, being 
the only endurable piece of architecture in the whole street, 
might be found even by a blind man, who, if at all over the 
usual standard of human altitude, could not well avoid bringing 
his box of phrenological organs in sharp contact with the 
overhanging clusters of fruit, carved in luxurious profusion, 
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and projecting (perhaps with a view to professional employment) 
more than half over the pavement. The arms are well carved, 
and the razors ‘‘ proper on a field gules” finely cut, and appear 
to be ‘sharp blades” indeed. Underneath, a head of a 
“gent” of Charles the Second’s time expresses the same idea, 
as his round eyes stare most hideously ; his mouth is also wide 
open, either in wonderment at the dexterity of the bleeder, 
&c., or in consternation of the lancet, pole, tape, and bason, 
of an ancicnt chirurgical shaver. 

The old-fashioned court-yard had a desolate appearance—the 
pavement being sadly out of level, as if each particular stone 
had determined not to be reduced to its neighbour's level ; 
wide interstices separated them, some exhibiting diagonal cracks 
of a very ancient date; green tints, indicating a state of 
innocence with respect to brooms, had gathered over the 
stones, trodden here and there into black muddy spots—proof 
impressions corresponding to the broad footing of such worship- 
ful barbers as had strayed from the beaten track in crossing to 
the hall. 

Upon the principle of contrast, applicable alike to poetry, 
music, painting, aid barber-surgeon feeding, the desolation of 
the marble halls without was agreeably compensated by the 
thorough comfort of their appearance within. Here was no 
nonsense—no silly display—no vulgar. gentility: the dinner- 
hour is accurately marked in the almanack of each shaver; 
the monthly spread is placed on table at a certain minute cal- 
culated with the greatest precision; and the diners had saved 
up for a month, determined upon doing justice toa good dinner 
in its highest chemical state of perfection. ‘The worthy bar- 
bers dropped in one after the other, not one arrival happening 
after the well-known hour for the ‘ feed.” Capacious counte- 
nances, albeit somewhat extensive and aldermanic in the lower 
part—by a piscatory license called “ gills”—were the staple 
commodity ; noses of Bardolphian style and hue, prominently 
watching over those horizontal apertures below which were 
overflowing with secretions anticipatory of dinner; and really 
it was a joyous sight to compare the polished pates of the wor- 
thy shavers with the sparkling plates and dishes upon the 
sideboard and dinner table, all glistening alike; their yards of 
waistcoat vying in purity with the snow-white ‘ russia,” the 
fair sheet upon which these feats of feeding were to be pour- 
trayed! many heaving hearts, containing “souls that were 
armed” and “eager for the fray,” were manifested by the 
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rising and falling of enormous frilled shirts with diamond 
sparks glistening among the plaiting. We have all experienced 
that, at some assemblages, before dinner, the company is tho 
most wretched set of fellows imaginable. The chairman, or 
some other important functionary, chooses to manifest his su- 
periority by being behind his time—conversation drops—some 
fly to the reseue—a few monosyllabic jerks ensue—zood feeling 
cannot be maintained anyhow—long faces—thundering looks— 
constant appeals to the ‘* tompions ”—besides considerable dis- 
comfort in one’s own culinary regions, diabolically aggravated 
by the savoury odours of turtle and game, and sundry master- 
pieces of the chef de cuisine, which are ever and anon wafted 
in by the advent of household officials. Not so here—the 
dinner is too important to be trifled with; so master, court, 
and visitors, were all assembled five minutes before the ‘ ap- 
pointed hour.” My friend, all smiles and carmine, in a high 
state of polish, welcomed me cordially, introduced me to his 
barberous friends, and, knowing my love for art, led me up to 
the celebrated Holbien,—a real treasure, which everybody 
should know is here. This, after fighting sundry legal battles 
with the recreant chirurgeons (who “cut” the barbers years 
and years ago—the “ unkindest cut of all” being an attempt 
to obtain this picture !) the latter have managed to retain ; 
and long may they both retain and maintain it! for the frater- 
nity of barbers carefully preserve and thoroughly appreciate 
their valuable picture. Here sits “‘ Old Harry,” brocaded, 
ermined and jewelled, (before he became a bloater),—every 
touch marvellously precise by Holbien. He is surrounded by 
a very respectable lot of surgeons, amputation by any one of 
whom might, perhaps, by some persons of peculiar mental and 
physical constitution be deemed a luxury. Here are the por- 
traits of Allsopp, Butts, and Chambre, all past masters of 
the company. Chainbre not only had the care of the Royal 
Harry’s erring flesh, but the cure of other people, body and 
soul. Mr. Thomas Vycary, who was sergeant-surgeon to the 
court of Henry VIII., must have had no sinecure of it; he, 
therefore, appears to have -enjoyed especial grace from the 
uxorious monarch. He, as master of the company, is receiv- 
ing the charter (rom his “ patient souveraygne.” 

The other worshipfuls are not particularly interesting to the 
general spectator, but very much so to an artist, on account 
of the wonderful look of life and truth of individual expression 
bestowed upon the figures by the masterly skill of Holbien: 
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this work alone is worth a pilgrimage to Monkwell Street. In 
addition to this picture, is one of Inigo Jones, by Vandyke. 
A whole-length of the Countess of Richmond, touched with a 
softness only to be attained by a Lely. Here also the virtuous 
and patriotic monarch, Charles II., is preserved—wig, musta- 
chios, and all. In 1720, he was knocked down at a sale for 
£7 5s., a sum not too high for the picture, but every farthing 
of it too dear for the “‘merry monarch” himself. Amongst 
other portraits, is one of Sir ©. Scarbough, physician to 
Charles IT., accompanied by a portrait of one Arris, an alder- 
man and master of the company. Scarbough is at the pinnacle 
of donism, becapped, begowned, and behvoded—he is lecturing 
his hardest, whilst the worthy alderman is holding up the arm 
of a dead body placed on the table. This is painted to the 
life, and afforded a pretty wind-up by way of appetite, for dinner 
was at this period announced: however, by turning my back 
upon that “joint,” and contemplating those upon the table, 
especially the venison, the obtrusive associations were at last 
thrust out. A most excellent dinner, exceeding well cooked— 
the embrowned tints rich in effect as Rembrandt’s sketches— 
juicy as Wiikie’s sketches served upon the delicate and tender 
tones of silver—were not to be contemned by a man of 
** taste.” 

Why, in the name of all that is delicious, inviting, and 
interesting, do our painters of still life, such as game, poultry, 
beef, fish, &c., &c., always paint them’in their raw state? 
when the attention of the spectator would be so much more 
interested by having their true portraits painted after they had 
undergone the savoury process of cooking! ‘This is a mystery 
which has not yet been developed by any of the professors at 
the Royal Academy, nor by those profound foreign mystifica- 
tions translated by certain worshippers of German art. 

The elegant little court-room is one of the choicest things 
in London ; an exquisitely-decorated ceiling, handsome fire- 
place, aud the harmonicus proportions of the room, attest the 
architectural skill of Inigo Jones. A long table, well furnished 
with choice viands and plate; a comfortable party of thirty 
feeders, supported by queer old-fashioned high-backed chairs, 
with polished leather bottoms, brass nails, and claw legs; 
the sideboard ditto as to legs, but loaded with cups, bowls, 
beakers, flagons, and dishes, of silver, or “‘ parcel ” gilt, the 
whole shut in by a huge screen of gilt leather; the busy, 
anxious expression of the company, their carnations developed 
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in their richest intensity even to the tips of their ears; old 
freemen, the servants, moving steadily and quietly about, but 
keeping up a constant supply ; a roaring, crackling fire gilding 
every object with its rich light; the popping of corks and 
firing of Champagne,—brought vividly to mind the scenes 
from which the immortal Hogarth derived his exuberance of 
character, infinitely-varied expression, and felicitous inven- 
-tions. Here was his Election Entertainment, his Modern 
Midnight Conversazione, and the same human nature which 
he delighted to depict in his graphic comedies. Only give 
the men huge wigs, bobs or scratches, cravats and ruflles, 
long waistcoats, wide-skirted coats, breeches, stockings, and 
buckles, and there are Hogarth’s own originals! Turtle, 
venison, and the juice of the grape, have subdued the worthy 
barber opposite ; another dashes into a lobster salad composed 
after a picture of Turner’s ; his neighbour there is scrutinizing 
by means of his eye-glass the exact state of each cork, which 
he ranges on his right hand, as he concludes his profound re- 
searches and decides between ‘* Moet” and “ Sillery.” That lean 
gentleman (whose appearance is a positive dishonour to the 
company and a living insult to the cook) has not had his share 
of Champagne —the last bottle finished at his neighbour on one 
side, and, to his intense disgust, the waiter brought the fresh 
bottle to his neighbour on the other side, thus missing him ! 
He, poor fellow, is a sinking fund for eatables and drink- 
ables, and cannot afford to be choused, nor wll he; 
he points to the hiatus of wine in his own proper person, and 
reckons on his fingers how many times the sparkling beverage 
has passed round. Woe be to the waiter who attempts to trick 
him! not only will his Christmas box be attached, but a most 
inveterate foe established in the court ! 

Dinner over, and the dessert arranged—including pines 
from ‘my lord duke’s” as fine as the renowned aldermanic 
pines on hire from the fruiterer’s opposite the Mansion House, 
(see Punch)—a loud rap on the table was the signal from the 
chairman for the guests to rise. ‘Three of the most ancient 
servitors, with grey locks, reverently approached the chair, 
the foremost bearing on a silver dish a silver cup “ parcel 
gilt,” decorated with bells and divers devices, the gift of Henry 
VIII. Having solemnly delivered this to the chairman, he 
passed behind, and made room for the second, who bore, ona 
similar silver dish, a goblet adorned with pendant ‘ acorns,” 
the gift of Charles If., who ought to have been himself an 
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acorn. He filed off, and the last came, bearing a bowl filled 
with punch, the gift of Queen Anne. The plate thus deposited 
before the chairman, this part of the business concluded ; but 
a second rap from the presidential hammer indicated something 
more. The chairman then raised on high Henry VIII.’s antique 
cup (which was filled with mulled wine), and exclaiming, 
‘The Worshipful Company of Barber-Surgeons, may they 
flourish root and branch!” took ‘a long pull and a strong 
pull” at the mulled wine. The invigorating dranght, as he 
slowly raised his face, revealed the comparative degreo of 
colour—red was redder, bright was brighter ; his sparkling eye 
told of exquisite enjoyment; tinkling the bells hanging around 
the cup, the charm was complete; a simultaneous three times 
three burst forth in gigantic chorus, succeeded by the musketry 
of knuckles and mahogany, and the worthy barbers were again 
based upon the leather covering of the chairs. Thus passed 
the evening : loyal toasts in their proper places; the state cups 
passing freely round, and replenished again and again and 
again times unknown, each drinker rising, repeating tho 
‘* flourishing ” wish, and shaking the bells, before passing the 
cup to his neighbour ; songs—loyal, sentimental, Anacreonctie, 
and comic—glees, duets, and catches, contributed to the con- 
viviality of the evening ; hands were grasped ; vows of eternal 
friendship made, and pledged in “‘ ruddy wine.” Mr. Wigsby 
entertained the highest respect for the brilliant qualities of his 
friend, Mr. Hile; he proposed his health with honours. Mr. 
Hile did ditto for Mr. Wigsby, and touched him up “amaz- 
ing ;” so they went on increasing in fervour and friendship, 
until the nobodies were toasted, with nine times nine! and as 
I had discharged my duty long ago, by responding to the toast 
of **Sucecss to the Fine Arts!” I quietly stole away, as I 
felt my friend was on the eve of delivering himself of a florid 
harangue upon the merits of a “ certain person” who shall be 
nameless. The good cheer 1 had met with produced a happy 
mood, and as I rumbled along in the “’bus” towards my do- 
micile in Newman Street, I determined to preserve the recol- 
lections of the evening as freshly as possible for future use— 
why it was almost a * Night with Hogarth!” On awaking 
next morning as fresh as a lark, I found the worthy barbers 
had a good judgment in wine, and that no headache succeeded 
the delightful Hogarthian entertainment of the Worshipful 
Company of Barber-Surgeons. 
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ON THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By W. L. H. 
Concluded from our last. 


He finished.—Astonishment stood in each face, 
At this very different view of the case, 
As from one to the other each councilman gazes, 
They drink and they smoke like gas-chimneys and blazes, 
Till Uneas remarks that the whiskey is sunk, 
And Prince Quasshi remarks that the council is drunk ; 
When, up from his seat, rose a warrior tall, 
Fresh, as if he had xoé tasted nothing at all. 


The warrior that rose,—as I hinted— was tall, 

And, though aged, looked perfectly able to maul 

A dozen or so of the Chockataws at least, 

And his shoulders bore bravely the spoils of a beast ; 

And his beard, that was white as the twice-driven snow, 

Fell in waves to his chest, ora little below; 

And his eye, though now dim, was restless and keen, 

And proved what in youth its quick fire had been ; 

And his arm, which for strength had for years been 
renowned, 

Might have felled, even now, all the youngest around. 

But that eye now with sorrowful feeling o’erflowed, 

And slowly the tear down his withered cheek rode, 

As he looked round about him and saw the brave clan 

That ne’er fled from the foe—nearly drunk;to a man. 

Then he slowly, with feelings that inwardly pained, 

Spoke thus, when the crier had silence obtained :— 


“My children,”— twas thus the old warrior spoke— 
‘Though the acorn, in time will increase to the oak, 
Yet the oak, though for years it may greenly remain, 
Can never return to an acorn again— 

But will die when its last of vitality’s gone, 

Or but leave a few branches to linger alone ; 

But year after year must revolve o’er its head, 

F’er the last leaf that decks it for ever is fled, 

If the ground that it rests on shall nourish its root, 
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Its branches will shelter the fowl and the brute. 

Tis thus with our tribe.— We began as the seed 

That, fallen, has rooted itself in the mead, 

Till it grew, and its branches stretched forth its repose 
To its friends, and its arms as a terror to foes. 

Een now is that. tree but arrived at its prime, 

While its state makes us feel it is on the decline ; 

Some malady, then, has affiicted the root, 

That has injured its growth, and has canker’d its fruit. 
Shall I tell you the cause that is thinning our dells ? 

It is not the scalp-locks, or uncovered wells : 

Tis the whiskey the white man has brought in his hand 
That is thinning our people and losing our land. 

Are the pleasant fields gone where your fathers of yore 
Hunted down, at the noontide, the deer and wild boar 2 
They have vanished, and all you have gained in return, 
Is a vice that our people too readily learn ; 

That has stood up against us in dreadful array, 

And through which all our nation is melting away. 

Then banish the evil, and once more be free ! 

And again shall we flourish, renewed like the tree, 
Whose branches were lopped but to strengthen the stem, 
And shall soon be returned in profusion again ; 

But once let the evil extend to its root, 

And the stem that is withered time cannot recruit.” 





He sat down again, but no shout of applause 
Hailed the speech, but, instead, from a number of jaws, 
Mysterious harmony there might be heard, 
And nasal the sound like the trumpeter bird. 
For Uncas was drunk 
As a Carmelite Monk, 
And the prince in the arms of old Porpus was sunk, 
While the rest of the crowd 
Were snoring so loud, 
That a bull of their roaring might justly be proud. 
So they slept—and their nation has faded from earth, 
And the sun shines alone on the land of their birth ! 





HOSPITAL REMINISCENCES. 


- By a Late Srupent. 


No. II. 


HOW NED NIPPER PAID HIS BILLS. 


Or all the dingy places in the Borough, perhaps Maze Pond 
is the dingiest. I don’t think I ever saw a fine day in Maze 
Pond : it was one of those miserably melancholy-looking places 
that appear to be in a state of perpetual fog or smoke, so that 
if it were not so narrow as it really is you could scarcely see 
across it. ‘There are some places in the mighty metropolis 
where the sun never seems to shine—even on the brightest 
days that beautify the face of nature; not because they are so 
shut up as to be impervious to the radiant beams of sunlight, 
but seemingly because there is something so uninviting about 
such mirky places that the sun never shines there when he can 
come out anywhere else. Go into Maze Pond at any hour of 
the day you pleased, and there it was—toujours le méme— 
either foggy or smoky, sometimes both. I have often endea- 
voured to account for this. Sometimes, when in a classical 
mood, I would fancy Phaeton in his fiery four-wheel didn’t 
like such narrow places—perhaps he couldn’t get the tits to 
turn the corners nicely; but more serious reflection induced 
me to believe that the real reason was because Ned Nipper 
lived there,—-for, without doubt, Ned took the shine out of 
everything. 

The reader has already, perhaps, some slight acquaintance 
with Jack Ginger—he was a brick to the bone; but Ned Nipper 
was a more experienced practitioner, as he had been hanging 
about the hospital for several years, being one of those young 
men, so often to be met with among medical students, who are 
always ‘going up,” and never go. He had put his name 
down twenty times, and rubbed it off again ; whilst upon one 
or two occasions he had regularly set out for his examination, 
supported by a trusty friend on either side to keep his “‘ pecker 
up; but, as they generally called upon two or three other 
friends on their road, by the time they got up to the college 
doors they were all so drunk that they felt much more inclined 
to lie down upon the steps and go to to sleep, than to face the 
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sapient sages who were ready to investigate their professional 
acquirements. 

Ned Nipper lived at number ten. That was his ‘ place,” 
and a queer place it was. He tenanted a pair of parlors— 
front and back ; the former having a splendid view of the 
house opposite ; the latter looking out upon a small yard about 
the size of a comfortable pig-sty, the stones of which were 
always wet and a perpetual clacking of pattens was ever 
to be heard going over them from morning to night, whilst a 
constant steam was continually issuing from the little wash- 
house door, accompanied by a strong smell of goap-suds. The 
reason is clear—Ned Nipper’s landlady, Mrs. Suddle, was a 
laundress, and it was a necessary step in the getting up of 
linen that these proceedings took place. This was a gr reat an- 
noyance ; but Ned got over the difheulty by never paying his 
rent till he was obliged, and constantly giving notice to leave ; 
and as Mrs. Suddle, in common with landladies in general, 
was very asthmatic and, moreover, had varicose veins in her 
legs, Ned Nipper took out sundry inconvenient arrears of rent 
by the appliance of bandages and the exhibition of liquorice 
powder and gum arabic in ‘the form of a six-ounce mixture to 
‘* quiet the wheezing.” Still, Ned knew better than to dis- 
perse the unpleasant symptoms altogether, for it was only by 
the wheezing that he could tell when his landlady was “about” 

—a piece of information occasionally involving important 
consequences, more particularly when Ned was engaced i in the 
private dissection of certain specimens of morbid anatomy 
which he had been enabled to crib in making post-mortems, 
and bring home in his handkerchief. As this was a piece of 
brutal cannibalism in the eyes of the worthy Mrs. Suddle, 
against which she had taken a most determined stand, Ned 
was obliged to play his cards carefully in this respect, and 
hence the convenience of Mrs. Suddie’s asthma. But this 
was not the only thing that disconcerted Ned Nipper’s land- 
lady. He had repeatedly requested the favour of being 
permitted to perform some of the minor operations of surgery 
on the person of Mrs. Suddle’s favourite tom- cat —a proceeding 
to which she gave a most decided negative ; and she never 
went vut tu take a “friendly eup o’ tea” with a neighbouring 
washerwoman, but she returned with some dreadful foreboding 
lest her favourite should have become the subject of scientific 
research, and she scarcely knew whether to expect to find his 
head where his tail should be-—both his eyes couched for 
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cataract—all hislegs put up into splints—or some otherdreadful 
catastrophe too horrible to mention. But even this was not 
all; for among other pieces of furniture which Ned added to his 
parlor was a smart little thoroughbred bull-terrier, which he. 
always kept under the sofa in a hamper turned on one side. 
In Mrs, Suddle’s absence, Ned was wont to interfere with the 
peace of the landlady’s cat by setting his dog after her and 
fastening the door; so that, on coming home, the landlady 
was always “put out” on finding Puss in such a state of 
nervous excitement that he would never come out from under 
the dresser, but continually answer all kind enquiries by spit- 
ting and growling, and refusing most positively to partake of 
his usual supper. Mrs. Suddle had repeatedly threatened to 
‘‘do for” Ned’s dog, and there is no doubt she would, if 
she had not been afraid of it—not being disposed to allow the 
animal to operate upon her varicose veins, which, upon a word 
from Ned, he would have done sans ceremonie. 

But to return to Ned Nipper’s parlors. From the general 
aspect of these apartments, aud the mixed character of their 
contents, a speculative beholder wight have been troubled to 
decide to what class of mortals their occupant belonged. On 
the table stood a pewter pot with the occiput of a skull placed 
on the top of it to keep the flies out; whilst at the top of a 
very shabby little bookshelf crammed with volumes of all sorts 
and sizes, were placed two other crania—one with a short 
pipe stuck in its mouth, the bowl of which was turned down- 
wards, whilst the other was deprived of its skull-cap, and was 
increly a collection of bony features having the expression of 
a ghastly grin upon them. Over the mantelpiece were sus- 
pended several meerschaum pipes and a flute, and the walls 
were hung round with various anatomical plates and drawings, 
some of which had been executed by Ned Nipper himself. 

The furniture was of a quaint pattern, of what particular 
date it would be impossible to say, for the worthy Mrs. Suddle 
had evidently an eye to the wtz/e as well as the dulce, in which, 
perhaps, the former predominated over the latter; for the 
bookcase, besides containing the volumes mentioned, had 
drawers at the bottom with old-fashioned brass handles which 
always rattled a good deal on being pulled out. Besides the 
ordinary complement of cane-bottomed chairs and a little ma- 
hogany loo-table, was an ancient sofa—one of those venerable 
specimens of antiquity so frequently to be met with in the 
apartments of medical students. It was of imitation rosewood 
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—the cushion composed principally of hay, which you might 
tell by the peculiar sensation experienced on sitting down on 
it,—was covered by dark blue moreen (watered) with vallance 
to match. We have so far entered into detail touching the 
sofa, inasmuch as it was under this article of furniture that 
Ned Nipper’s favourite little terrier was deposited in a hamper- 
full of straw. Hidden by the vallance aforesaid, strangers 
were occasionally not a little disconcerted at the appearance of 
the savage-looking little beast, on a given signal from Ned, 
who was very fond of producing a little consternation amongst 
his friends occasionally, by way of alternating with the mono- 
tony of good fellowship. 

The generally received opinions concerning medical students 
will, perhaps, induce the reader to be somewhat astonished 
that one evening, Ned Nipper—always a youth of most buoy- 
ant spirits—was in a most despondent state of mind. What 
could be the reason? Had he been “plucked?” No; for 
though always “going up,” he never went. Had he received 
a long letter, trebly crossed, from his lady-love, telling him 
that the dream was all over—that the spell was broken—that 
he must try to think that they had never met—that in future 
they had-better only stand on the footing of friends, in which 
capacity she would always be happy to see him? No. Had 
he a bill to meet? No—worse! He had to face a most im- 
portunate debtor, who would be put off no longer! Ichabod 
Prim, a sedate Quaker, at whose house Ned Nipper had lodged 
for many months prior to his joining the standard of the wor- 
thy Mrs. Suddle, and who had received no consideration for 
the convenience in the shape of rent, had determined to take 
proceedings for the same without further notice; and having 
been informed that Ned would certainly have a remittance 
from the country, and that the long-standing account would 
be paid in full, he was that evening to wait upon his debtor 
for a final settlement. What was to be done? It was useless 
to be “out,” for that move had been practised so many times 
that the peaceful intentions of the sedate Ichabod were bestir- 
red to wrath; and what was more, he had discovered the 
whereabouts of Ned’s father, to whom he vowed he would 
apply, and as the money had been received and spent long 
since, the discovery would involve Ned in family jars which 
would be unpleasant. 

There are few positions in life more forcibly calling into 
action the display of whatever philosophy we possess than that 
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of extensive liability without the prospect of means to liquid- 
ate. The knowledge that you are at the mercy of people 
whose station in life is infinitely below yourself, who are as 
destitute of feeling as they are of manners—people who would 
dun you with savage delight if they found you on the arm even of 
your very governor—the knowledge that you must bend the 
knee of submission to 4 tailor who can barely write his own 
name, or bow with reverence to some knight of the awl who 
threatens you in such wretched spelling that, but for an intui- 
tive knowledge of the purport of such a communication, you 
could make no kind of guess as to its purport,—to a mind of 
some lofty pretension these grovelling matters fill the mind 
with disgust at human nature generally, and the faulty consti- 
tution of society in particular. 

It was some such train of thought as this that pervaded the 
mind of Ned Nipper, as he became painfully aware of the fact 
that the punctual Ichabod would be there to receive the sam 
of six pound fifteen—bill delivered. Ned dived into his pocket 
in despair—but only to disturb the repose of sixpennyworth of 
halfpence, which was all the cash he had. 

The sudden arrival of a friend and fellow-student, in whom 
Ned could repose confidence, was unction to the saddened soul 
of our hero; and in a few moments Ned had related the cir- 
cumstances of his distressing case. 

‘¢ But what’s to be done?” enquired Ned; ‘the old broad- 
brim knows where the governor lives, and if he writes down 
home he’ll make a mess of it! You remember when I had 
that party, ‘Tom, about a month ago—when Jack Ginger was 
fined five shillings the next morning? Well, that was when 
I had the money.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear fellow, then I suppose you’re hard up?” 
said Tom; ‘I’m sorry for that, for I wanted to borrow a 

ound. Never mind! how much have you got?” 

Ned smiled somewhat sorrowfully as he penetrated his 
pocket, and pulling out some halfpence, displayed thei in the 
palm of his hand, adding slowiy,— 

‘Sixpence, by the Lord Harry—in coppers ! ”’ 

‘“*So much the better,” added Tom, “ put a bunch of keys 
to them, and they'll do very well to make a noise with—you 
mustn’t let him think you have no tin at all, or hell be down 
upon you. You've got some spirits in the house, Ned?” 

‘* Yes; but the rascal’s a Quaker ! ” 

‘* Never mind that—human nature’s frail; it’s precious cold 
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to-night, and it’s very hard if we can’t get him to take a nip 
anyhow!” 

The important conference was soon closed by a single 
knock at the door, which was speedily followed by the entrance 
of a very tall, demure-looking man, dressed in the sombre 
garments of that extraordinary denomination of Christian men 
called Quakers. 

This sedate individual, whom the reader may probably re- 
cognise as Mr. Ichabod Prim, seemed to exhibit in appearance 
a very fair specimen of the sect. His face was thin and long ; 
his cheekbones, although prominent, appeared more so, by 
reason of the sunken state of Ichabod’s eyeballs,—small 
squinny eyes being deposited at the bottom of his bony orbits. 
But though Prim’s eyes were small, they were not devoid of a 
certain~ quizzical expression of jocularity, which appeared 
somewhat incompatible with the otherwise puritanical expres- 
sion of Ichabod’s countenance. His hair was cut short, and 
his visage was wanting in anything approaching the outward 
adornment of whisker. 

On entering the parlor, the Quaker made a profound obei- 
sance to the two friends. 

“Good even -to thee, friend Nipper,” said Mr. Ichabod 
Prim, seating himself on the nearest chair, and inverting his 
broad-brimined hat between his knees. ‘* Perchance thou art 
engaged? In that ease I will wait without for a season. The 
delays of business are occasionally unavoidable.” 

‘“¢ Nothing of the kind, Mr. Prim,” said Ned—* I couldn’t 
allow it. This gentleman is a friend of mine (the Quaker and 
Tom bowed to one another) who is aware of the object of your 
visit.” 

As he concluded this sentence, Ned walked to the cupboard, 
and soon produced a small pint decanter of whiskey, and one 
of some other spirit, and some wine-glasses. While Tom was 
filling the glasses, Ned searched the recesses of his writing- 
desk, and soon produced some papers, which the vigilant eye 
of Mr. Prim was not long in pronouncing to be his own bills. 
Rubbing his hands, apparently in consequence of the cold, but 
really by reason of the exceeding joyfulness he felt at the 
prospect of a speedy settlement of account, the sagacious 
Quaker felt his soul warm within him. 

“You'll take a glass of something, Prim?” enquired Ned, 
handing a glass of whiskey. 

‘“‘ | thank thee kindly, friend Nipper,” replied the Quaker 
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quietly, “ but | am a temperate man, and indulge not in the 
vain luxury of strong drink, save by the sage advice of my 
discreet physician.” 

Tom kicked Ned’s foot under the table. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr. Prim,” said Tom—* with every due 
deference to your saintly creed, as it happens to be my birth- 
day I cannot allow of excuses. A thimblefull can’t hurt you, 
and the coldness of the night is a sufficient warranty for the 
propriety of the proceeding.” And here Tom tumbled a 
“‘ thimbleful ” out of the other decanter down his own throat, 
by way of setting a wholesome example, 

“‘ If you'll empty your glass, Mr. Prim, we'll proceed to 
business at once,” suggested Ned, who again thrust his hand 
into his pocket, and stirring up the halfpence and keys together 
with as much naivete as possible, he got a pen and ink. 

The prospect of such an amicable arrangement of affairs 
overbalanced the good Quaker’s temperate resolves ; and having 
made some preliminary observations on the subject of intem- 
perance, and at the same time the propriety of keeping out the 
cold, whilst he fully dilated on the fact of its being completely 
foreign to his habits to indulge the stimulus of strong drink, 
Mr. Prim looked at the candle through his glass with one eye 
—closing the other—sipped the whiskey, and pronouncing it 
to be excellent, emptied his glass without more to do. Before 
putting down the glass, however, the good Quaker was fain to 
strive for breath ; for as the liquor was nothing more or less 
than rectified spirits of wine sweetened, it imparted a sensation 
to the throat of the temperate Quaker very similar to that 
which would be produced by boiling water. When, however, 
he had recovered himself, Mr. Prim found words :— 

‘“¢ Thy liq—liq—liquor is strong to the taste, friend Nipper, 
and it being in no wise my custom to—ugh !—indulge” 
Here a fit of coughing cut the Quaker short. When Ned and 
his friend had composed themselves after indulging somewhat 
boisterously in merriment at Mr. Prim’s expense, they at once 
proceeded to engage in~such general conversation as they 
thought the Quaker might become interested in. 

The heavy expression of Mr. Prim’s eye, and the attention 
with which he seemed to listen to the conversation, together 
with some little laboriousness about his breathing, indicated 
the effect produced by the alcohol. It was some time before 
Ned hit the right nail on the head, for he was anxious in the 
furtherance of his views to engage the Quaker in conversation. 
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‘‘ You have a wife I know, Mr. Prim, how is she ?” 

‘| thank thee, friend Nipper,” said the Quaker as his eye 
travelled slowly from Ned’s waist up to his face—‘* the fair 
Rachel is as well as can be expected. It has pleased Provi- 
dence to favour us with a boy this very morning, and both are 
doing well.” 

‘* And you never told us that before!” said Ned. ‘ Come, 
drink the health of the virtuous Rachel, and you must know, 
Mr. Prim, that among Christian people it is always the custom 
to wet little boys’ noses as soon as they are born.” 

Mr. Prim’s intellects were scarcely active enough to under- 
stand the precise nature of this operation, but Ned was not 
long in making him understand that it merely consisted in 
drinking the health of the new comer, which, although some- 
what reluctantly, he ultimately did, imbibing the same quantity 
of alcohol as before. 

The stimulus was not long in working its way into the ner- 
vous systein of the temperate Quaker, who soon began to 
manifest symptoms of deranged faculties by showing a disposi- 
tion to sleep, accompanied by an attack of hiccup. It was no 
part of our friends’ plan, however, to let the Quaker repose 
till business had been transacted ; so plying him, one on each 
side, the bills were produced and the Quaker with tremulous 
hand gave the requisite signature,—Ned again stirred up the 
coppers and keys audibly in his pocket, and wrapping up the 
former in a piece of paper, inserted them into the hand of the 
somnolent Quaker, who by the assistance of the indefatigable 
Ned—for he was almost helpless—slid the little packet into the 
capacious pocket of the inebriated Prim, who, after muttering 
some incoherent sentences of a doubtful nature, hiccupped 
himself to sleep in a few minutes. 

The two friends quietly laid the sleeping Quaker on the sofa, 
and having lit their pipes and filled their own glasses, bethought 
themselves of what had better be done. lt was quite clear 
that the spirit had powerfully affected the functions of the 
Quaker’s brain, and that.it would be some time before he would 
recover his equilibrium. 

‘““T have it!” exclaimed Ned after a moment’s pause. 
‘* The old woman’s gone to bed, I'll be bound, as she gets up 
to-morrow at three o'clock in the morning to light the fire and 
begin washing. Let’s put him to bed in the copper ! ” 

This capital thought was too good to be lost ; so having pre- 
viously ascertained that the worthy Mrs. Suddle, in anticipation 
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of her day’s work, had betaken herself to bed and the little 
maid of all-work too, they both took off their boots, and whilst 
Ned took hold of the Quaker by the arms Tom supported his 
nether parts, andby that means they carefully descended the 
stairs and soon arrived at the wash-house. There had evidently 
been a wash that day, for the copper was filled with clothes 
which looked as if they were blown out like bubbles, and the 
water was just warm. 

Without ceremony they laid the snoring Quaker on the top 
of the garments with which the copper was filled, allowing his 
legs to hang down outside, and posting his back against the 
wall, so that he could not hurt himself by falling. Having 
stuffed one large pocket full of whatever pieces of soap were to 
be found, and the other with various triangular lumps of 
‘* stone blue ”—some of which were tied up in little muslin 
bags, having evidently been used—they filled it up with sundry 
lumps of soda, which they had no difficulty in finding. 

Having done everything to their satisfaction, the two wor- 
thies found their way to the landlady’s cupboard, and finding 
a bottle containing some gin, they placed it, with a glass, by 
the side of the drunken Quaker,—thus involving the good 
man’s honesty as well as his sobriety. They then went out 
and did not return till the middle of the next day. 

How the worthy Mrs. Suddle and her maid were horrified 
in the morning when they came down to find the copper occu- 
pied by the still somnolent Quaker, we shall leave the reader’s 
imagination to suggest ; suffice it to say, that Ned Nipper had 
notice to leave, and that sundry charges were brought against 
him, which, however, nobody could prove, and that though 
he never paid the Quaker, his governor did, on being informed 
of the aggravated circumstances of the case. 
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A KINDLY WELCOME HOME. 
By W.S. Passmore. 


As doth the swallow welcome spring, 
That yields him sunny days, 

So hails my heart thy smiles that bring 
A gleam of better days. 

Thoy’ve chased away the clouds again, 
And, bursting from their gloom, 

My soul doth bid thee, Marian, 
A kindly welcome home ! 


Oh ! never looked the rose so vain, 
This lily half so fair ; 

They smile to think they bloom again, 
To grace thy hazel hair. 

And hark ! thy petted bird’s began, 
Within yon prisoned dome, 

‘l'o warble forth, dear Marian, 
its kindly welcome home ! 


Lo! care and gloom hath fled before 
The truthful and the good ; 
For gladness round me smiles once more, 
Where nought but darkness stood. 
For there’s no joy, since joy began, 
‘To cheer our chequered doom, 
So bright as this, my Marian, 
A kindly welcome home ! 


. 
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Tue Haunteo Man anv tHe Gnaost’s Baraain; a Fancy 
ror Curistmas Time. By Cuartes Dickens. London: 


Bradbury and Evans. 


Tne appearance of another Christmas book from “ Boz” 
is necessarily a matter of interest to the literary world. We 
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are glad to see by the general character of the pretty little 
volume before us, that the gifted author has not trusted to his 
name but his falent in providing this little brochure for the 
season. Now, in issuing forth the “ Battle of Life” as his 
‘‘ Christmas piece,” there can be no doubt that Mr. Dickens 
placed great reliance on his literary celebrity for its success, 
since the composition of that work was certainly of a very in- 
ferior character, and one which a much meaner writer might 
have been ashamed of. The incident of that tale was unna- 
tural and improbable; and but for an occasional dash of 
Boz-ishness, the author of the work would scarcely be guessed 
to be a man occupying so justly exalted a station in the 
literary world as Charles Dickens. 
In the “* Haunted Man,” Richard’s himself again. Here 
is a plain, straightforward ghost story, told, of course, in 
ghost-story fashion, in Boz’s own oJjd style of running gossip ; 
his playful imagination—somewhat like the beautiful butterflies 
of summer, which bring the meanest flowers into notice by 
lighting on them—investing the slightest incidents with a 
owerful amount of interest, simply by the peculiar train of 
thought which his mind seems to fall into in reflecting on them. 
As a sample af the style so peculiarly his own, we give the 
following. Now, there is nothing new in a winter’s sunset : 
it has been the theme of many an author’s pen, and has been 
described in a thousand different ways, all equally beautiful. 
But in the following there is something original and beautiful 
too :— 


** You should have seen him in his dwelling about twilight, in the 
dead winter time. 

« When the wind was blowing, shrill and shrewd, with the going 
down of the blurred sun. When it was just so dark, as that the forms 
of things were indistinct and big, but not wholly lost. When sitters 
by the fire began to see wild faces and figures, mountains and abysses, 
ambuscades and armies, in the coals.) When people in the streets 
bent down their heads, and ran before the weather. When those who 
were obliged to meet it, were stopped at angry corners, stung by wan- 
dering snow-flakes alighting on the lashes of their eyes—which fell 
too sparingly, and were blown away too quickly, to leave a trace upon 
the frozen ground. When windows of private houses closed up 
tight and warm. When lighted gas began to burst forth in the busy 
and the quiet streets, fast blackening otherwise. When stray pedes- 
trians, shivering along the latter, looked down at the glowing fires in 
kitchens, and sharpened their sharp appetites by sniffing up the frag- 
rance of whole miles of dinners. 
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‘“ When travellers by land were bitter cold, and looked wearily on 
gloomy landscapes, rustling and shuddering in the blast. When 
mariners at sea, outlying upon icy yards, were tossed and swung above 
the howling ocean dreadfully. When light-houses on rocks and 
headlands showed solitary and watchful; and benighted sea-birds 
breasted on against their ponderous lanterns, and fell dead. When 
little readers of story-books, by the firelight, trembled to think of 
Cassim Baba cut into quarters, hanging in the Robbers’ Cave, or had 
some small misgivings that the fierce little old woman with the crutch, 
who used to start out of the box in the merchant Abudah’s bedroom, 
might, one of these nights, be found upon the stairs, in the long, 
cold, dusky journey to bed. 

“ When, in rustic places, the last glimmering of daylight died away 
from the ends of avenues; and the trees, arching overhead, were 
sullen and black. When, in parks and woods, the high wet fern and 
sodden moss, and beds of fallen leaves, and trunks of trees, were lost 
to view, in masses of impenetrable shade. When mists arose from 
dyke, and fen, and river. When lights in old halls and in cottage 
windows were a cheerful sight. When the mill stopped, the wheel- 
wright and the blacksmith shut their workshops, the turnpike-gate 
closed, the plough and harrow were left lonely in the fields, the 
labourer and team went home, and the striking of the church-clock 
had a deeper sound than at noon, and the church-yard wicket would 
be swung no more that night.” 


Dickens is essentially a moralist, and one who seeks to im- 
yress his principles in many extraordinary ways, and amongst 
others, that of the most unmerciful caricature, so severe as to 
be unfailing in its effect. There is no disguising the fact that 
in the writings of this most amusing author—even when in 
the happiest vein of his pleasantry and satire, there lurks a 
powerful moral, which, when dragged out from its singular 
hiding-place, is found to be full of grave profit to the observer, 
who is fascinated by the ingenuity of the scribe. 

The “ Haunted Man” has a moral—and a healthy one too. 
The author has seized upon one of the melancholy hypochon- 
driacs which are not unfrequently to be met with in some 
circles of society. There are such things in the world as 
miserable men, and Redlaw, the haunted man, is one of them. 
He ruminates evetlastingly on an unforgiven injury inflicted in 
days gone by. Here he is :— 


‘Who could have seen his hollow cheek; his sunken, brilliant 
eye; his black-attired figure, indefinably grim, although well-knit 
aud well-proportioned ; his grizzled hair hanging, like tangled sea- 
weed, about his face—as if he had been, through his whole life, a 
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nity—but might have said he looked like a haunted man? Who 
could have observed his manner, taciturn, gloomy, shadowed by 
habitual reserve, retiring always and jocund never, with a distraught 
air of reverting to a bygone place and time, or of listening to some 
old echoes in his mind, but might have said it was the manner of a 
haunted man? Who could have heard his voice, slow-speaking, 
deep, and grave, with a natural fulness and melody in it which he 
seemed to set himself against and stop, but might have said it was 
_ the voice of a haunted man ? Who that had seen him in his inner 
chamber, part library and part laboratory—for he was, as all the 
world knew far and wide, a learned man in chemistry, and a teacher 
on whose lips and hands a crowd of aspiring ears and eyes hung 
daily—who that had seen him there, upon a winter night, alone, 
surrounded by his drugs, and implements, and books; the shadow 
of his shaded lamp a monstrous beetle on the wall, monstrous among 
a crowd of spectral shapes raised there by the flickering of the fire 
upon the quaint objects around him; some of these phantoms (the 
reflection of glass vessels that held liquids) trembling at heart like 
things that knew his power to uncombine them, and to give back 
their component parts to fire and vapour ;—who that had seen him 
there, his work done, and he pondering in his chair before the rusted 

ate and red flame, moving his thin mouth as if in speech, but silent as 
the dead, would not have said that the man seemed haunted and the 
chamber too. Who might not, by a very easy flight of fancy, have 
believed that every thing around him took this haunted tone, and 
that he lived on haunted ground ?” 


He broods over his melancholy fate—remembering his sorrow 
the more in trying to forget it—and a grim ghost arrives, and, 
with that peculiar power vested in these mysterious agents, 
promises him forgetfulness on certain conditions. This is 
*“ The Ghost’s Bargain.” Yet, notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of the ghostly visitor, the story has none of that foolish- 
ness generally to be found in tales where supernatural agents 
are at work, and which writers of that class seem to think 
necessary to the preservation of a sort of deceptive illusion which 
they think indispensable to success. The Phantom, of course, 
has no physical being, but is merely a personification of Redlaw’s 
conscience, which haunts him in remembrance of the deeds of 
earlier ages. 

But in vain he seeks the waters of oblivion. They have no 
ingredient strong enough to drown his busy brain in sweet for- 
getfulness. All the combinations of his powerful art—for he was 
an alchymist—afford nothing equal to his wants; and he ap- 
peals to the Dark Power, with whom he has had dealings, to 
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take back the fatal gift, with the following beautiful 
apostrophe :— 


«“*Phantoms! Punishers of impious thoughts!’ cried Redlaw, 
gazing round in anguish, ‘look upon me! From the darkness of my 
mind, let the glimmering of contrition that I know is there, shine up 
and show my misery! In the material world, as I have long taught, 
nothing can be spared ; no step or atom in the wondrous structure 
could be lost, without a blank being made in the great universe. I 
know not that it is the same with good and evil, happiness and sor- 
row, in the memories of men. Pity me! Relieveme! Shadow of 
myself! Spirit of my darker hours! come back and haunt me day 
and night, but take this giftaway! Or, if it must still rest with me, 
deprive me of the dreadful power of giving it te others. Undo what 
I have done. Leave me benighted, but restore the day to those whom 
I have cursed.’” 


How many mortals—weary of themselves—would say as 
the Haunted Man has said, though perhaps in less forcible 
words! Still, it is the language of the heart,—the genuine 
unreserved expression of a soul sighing beneath a load which 
weighs it almost to the ground. It is in such passages as 
these that Mr. Dickens shows the greatness of a master 
mind. 

The description of the Phantom is powerful and full of that 
peculiar kind of wildness so completely in keeping with the 
subject. It certainly has been in some measure borrowed from 
the Book of Job—to compare great things with small—nor 
can it be said to Mr. Dickens’s disparagement that he should 
adopt se great an original :— 


“As the gloom and shadow thickened behind him, in the place 
where it had been gathering so darkly, it took, by slow degrees,—or 
out of it there came, by some unreal, unsubstantial process, not to be 
traced by any human sense,—an awful likeness of himself ! 

“ Ghastly and cold, colourless in its leaden face and hands, but with 
his features, and his bright eyes, and his grizzled hair, and dressed 
in the gloomy shadow of his dress, it came into its terrible appear- 
ance of existence, moticnless, without asound. As he leaned his arm 
upon the elbow of his chair, raminating before the fire, it leaned upon 
the chairback, close above him, with its appaling copy of his face 
looking where his face looked, and bearing the expression his face 
bore. | 

“This, then, was the Something that had passed and gone already. 
This was the dread companion of the Genaed man!” 
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The injury over which Redlaw broods so unceasingly, is one 
inflicted by a friend of his early days who rivals him in love, 
and ultimately married the object of Redlaw’s affections. 

The Haunted Man converses occasionally with the ghost:— 


« <Tf I could forget my sorrow and wrong, I would,’ the Ghost 
repeated. ‘If I could forget my sorrow and my wrong, I would !? 

“ «Evil spirit of myself,’ returned the haunted man, in a low, 
trembling tone, ‘my life is darkened by that incessant whisper.’ 

“ ¢Ttis an echo,’ said the Phantom. 

«¢ Tf it be an echo of my thoughts—-as now, indeed, I know it is,’ 
rejoined the haunted man, ‘why should I, therefore, be tormented ? 
It is not a selfish thought. I suffer it to range beyond myself. All, 
men and women have their sorrows,—most of them their wrongs: 
ingratitude, and sordid jealousy, and interest, besetting all degrees of 
life. Who would not forget their sorrows and their wrongs ?’ 

“ «Who would not, truly, and be the happier and better for it?’ 
said the Phantom.” 


To his astonishment, the Haunted Man meets with one 
object that successfully thwarts the terrible influence he has 
derived from the ghost. This is a miserable boy,—the child as 
he afterwards discovers of hisfriend. This characteris meant to 
display the wretchedness of ignorance accompanied by poverty 
and want. Redlaw inquires of the Phantom the reason why 
he resists the influences imparted to him by the ghost :— 


««'This,’ said the Phantom, pointing to the boy, ‘is the last, com- 
pletest illustration of a human creature, utterly bereft of such re- 
membrances as you have yielded up. No softening memory of sor- 
row, wrong, or trouble enters here, because this wretched mortal 
from his birth has been abandoned to a worse condition than the 
beasts, and has within his knowledge no one contrast, no human- 
ising touch, to make a grain of such a memory spring up in his 
hardened breast. All within this desolate creature is barren wilder- 
ness. All within the man bereft of what you have resigned is the 
same barren wilderness. Woe tosuchaman! Woe, tenfold, to the 
nation that shall count its monsters such as this lying here by hund- 
reds and by thousands!’ 

“ Redlaw shrunk, appaled, from what he heard. 

« «There is not,’ said the Phantom, ‘ one of these—not one—but 
sows a harvest that mankind must reap. From every seed of evil 
in this boy a field of ruin is grown that sliall be gathered in, and 
garnered up, and sown again in many places in the world, until re- 
gions are overspread with wickedness enough to raise the waters of 
another Deluge. ©Qpen and unpunished murder in a city’s strects 
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would be less guilty in its daily toleration, than one such spectacle 
as this.’ 

“It seemed to look down upon the boy in hissleep. Redlaw, too, 
looked down upon him with a new emotion. 

‘««« There is not a father,’ said the Phantom, ‘ by whose side, in his 
daily or his nightly walk, these creatures pass ; there is not a mother 
among all the ranks of loving mothers in this land; there is no one 
risen from the state of childhood, but shall be responsible in his or 
her degree for this enormity. There is not a country throughout the 
earth on which it would not bring a curse. There is no religion 
upon earth that it would not deny; there is no people upon earth it 
would not put to shame.’ ” 


The application of an ennobling moral is here beautifully 
displayed,—one which shall live long after Dickens shall have 
ceased to add to the literary laurels of this land. There can 
be no finer incentive to embark in the hazardous undertaking 
of the pen, than that of awakening the kinder feelings of our 
nature to a sense of the misery, the wretchedness and degra- 
dation of the species which is going on every day—aye, every 
hour—around us, and almost seeming to increase as we gain 
ground in knowledge that should have for its object the soft- 
ening of the sorrows of mankind. This is evidently the moral 
of the tale, and a hallowed one it is,—one that we hope will 
not be thrown away as the idle invention of a fine,imagination. 
It is indeed no phantasy, but a stern and hideous truth which 
it were vain to try to hide. 

Apart from the sadder portions of the tale we have the 
weight of the story lightened by flashes of Nature, told in 
Mr. Dickens’s raciest style; and we bave nothing much better 
to quote than a description of little Johnny Tetterby and 
the *babby: ”— 


“Tt was a very Moloch ofa baby, on whose insatiate altar the whole 
existence of this particular young brother was offered up a daily sacri- 
fice. Its personality may be said to have consisted in its never being 
quict, in any one place, for five consecutive minutes, and never going 
to sleep when required. ‘Tetterby’s baby’ was as well known in 
the neighbourhood as the postman or the potboy. It roved from 
door-step to door-step, in the arms of little Johnny Tetterby, and 
lagged heavily at the rear of troops of juveniles who followed the 
Tumblers or the Monkey, and came up, all on one side, a little too 
late for everything that was attractive, from Monday morning until 
Saturday night. Wherever childhood congregated to play, there 
was little Moloch making Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny 
desired to stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would not remain. 
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Whenever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch was asleep, and must 
be watched. Whenever Johnny wanted to stay at home, Moloch 
was awake, and must be taken out. Yet Johnny was verily per- 
suaded that it was a faultless baby, without its peer inthe realm of 
England, and was quite content to catch meek glimpses of things in 
general from behind its skirts, or over its limp flapping bonnet, and 
to go staggering about with it like a very little porter with a very large 
parcel, which was not directed to anybody, and could never be 
delivered anywhere.” 


We shall conclude by introducing the reader to the family 
of Mr. William Swidger. There is a good deal of mystery 
about this family, which we confess we cannot understand ; 
indeed it appears to us that in this matter the author has en- 
tangled himself somewhat unexpectediy and has not chosen to 
take the trouble to re-arrange his incidents. This is bad. We 
see no*good object to be gained by unnecessary mystery in a 
tale which, as a Christmas tale, should at least have the merit 
of being easily understood. The Swidgers have been brought 
by some means under the baneful influence of the ghost, but 
it appears the antidote is supplied in the person of Milly, the 
wife of Mr. William Swidger. We give a delightful little 
extract, in which the reader will at once discern the tender 
touch of Nature in almost every line ;— 


«Tt happens all for the best, Milly dear, no doubt,’ said Mr. Wil- 
liam, tenderly, ‘that we have no children of our own; and yet I 
sometimes wish you had one to love and cherish. Our little dead 
child that you built such hopes upon, and that never breathed the 
breath of life—it has made you quiet-like, Milly.’ 

« ¢T am very happy in the recollection of it, William dear,’ she 
answered. ‘I think of it every day.’ 

« «JT was afraid you thought of it a good deal.’ 

“ «Don’t say afraid; it is a comfort to me; it speaks to me in so 
many ways. The innocent thing that never lived on earth, is like an 
angel to me, William.’ 

« «You are like an angel to father and me,’ said William softly. 
‘I know that.’ Wohl i , 

“When I think of all those hopes I built upon it, and the many 
times I sat and pictured to myself the little smiling face upon my 
bosom that never lay there, and the sweet eyes turned up to mine 
that never opened to the light,’ said Milly, ‘I can feel a greater 
tenderness, I think, for all the disappointed hopes in which there is 
no harm. When I see a beautiful child in its fond mother’s arms, I 
love it all the better, thinking that my child might have been like 
that, and might have made my heart as proud and happy.’ 
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“ Redlaw raised his head, and looked upon her. 

“« All through life it seems by me,’ she continued, ‘to tell me 
something. For poor neglected children my little child pleads asif it 
were alive, and had a voice I knew, with which to speak tome. When 
I hear of youth in suffering or shame, I think that my child might 
have come to that, Re 8 and that God took it from me in his 
mercy. Even in ageand grey hair, such as father’s, it is present; 
saying that it too might have lived to be old, Jong and long after you 
and I were gone, and to have needed the respect and love of younger 

eople.’ 
: Her quiet voice was quieter than ever, as she took her husband’s 
arm, and laid her head upon it. 

« «Children love me so that sometimes I half fancy—it’s a silly 
fancy, William—they have some way I don’t know of, of feeling for 
my little child and me, and understanding why their love is precious 
tome. If I have been quiet since, I have been more happy, William, 
ina hundred ways. Not least happy, dear, in this—that even when 
my little child was born and dead but a few days, and I was weak 
and sorrowful, and could not help grieving a little, the thought arose 
that if I tried to lead a good life I should meet in Heaven a bright 
creature, who would call me, Mother!’ ” 


Upon the whole we are disposed to regard this book as an 
addition to the valuable works of which Mr. Dickens is the 
successful author, and have but little doubt of itssuccess. It 
partakes of that high tone of moral character which cannot 
fail to create an impression favourable to the mind that has 
evidently striven to awake all the best feelings of the heart, 
and to call into action the sacred sympathies of the soul, which 
should be followed by a firm and uncompromising desire to 
mitigate the miseries of mankind. 

We have drawn rather largely on the resources of this little 
work, but only from a desire to make its beauties known and 
duly appreciated. There is much in the Haunted Man which 
the casual reader will not observe; but let him, after he has 
put it down, think on its beauties and the great object which 
has brought them out, and we have no doubt that he will rise 
from the perusal a better if not a wiser man. 


Tae Musica Bovavuer. Office, 192, High Holborn. 
Nos. LII., LIII., LIV. 

Our musical friends will be charmed with this beautiful 
work, which continues to abound in the best music that can 
be got anywhere at any price. It were useless to particularize 
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the compositions contained in the numbers before us, since 
the work is too well established to admit of a doubt as to the 
selections; suffice it to say, that the accustomed taste dis- 
played by the conductors of this work has never been brought 
out to better advantage, or with more point and power. 





Curistian Psatmopy ; or, Sones ror SaspatH Evenines. 


Musical Bouquet Office. 


Tus work proposes to be a choice selection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, arranged with accompaniments for piano-forte 
or organ. The number before us contains a number of well- 
selected tunes, nicely arranged in easy and agreeable keys for 
the voice. The work is well got up and clearly printed and is 
a good addition to the sacred harmony of our day. 





Arts and Sctences. 





Society or Arts.—As the proceedings of this society are 
important, we give reports of the fourth and fifth meetings, 
which took place on successive Wednesdays, at the Society’s 
House, John Street, Adelphi; Mr. Thomas Webster, M.A. 
F.A.S., vice-president in the chair, in the first instance, and 
Mr. George Moffatt, M.P. in the second. Mr. J. Holmes 
read an extremely interesting lecture upon the present state of 
electricity, as applied to telegraphs. Tasos the application 
of electricity to the purpose of telegraphic communication, 
from its earliest invention in 1746, down to the present day, 
the lecturer stated that it was not his intention to-eanvass 
separately’ the various plans of electric telegraphs which had 
from time to time been brought-under the attention of the 
public. For his present purpose it would be sufficient to divide 
them into two great classes—1. The mechanical telegraph, in 
which a system of clockwork was set in motion by the agency 
of electricity ; and 2. The mere theoretical instrument, which 
depended upon the direct action of the current, either by in- 
duction upon a suspended magnetic iron bar, or by the decom- 
position of certain chemical solutions, so placed as to form a 
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part of the magnetic cireuit. All the early telegraphs recorded 
between 1746 and 1798 were constructed to work by electri- 
city of a high tension, and the results obtained were far from 
successful ; still, to those early efforts, especially to an inven- 
tion of Dr. Watson's, they were indebted for the comparative 
perfection which the instrument had now reached. No advance 
of great importance in this direction was made until the dis- 
covery of the voltaic battery in 1800, aided by M. Arago’s 
adaptation of the electro-magnet. In 1837, the invention 
was still further improved, and was rendered of practical 
utility by the nem of Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke, who 
then registered their patent. The mechanical telegraph had 
been hitherto yery little employed in this country. The first 
erected in England was placed by Professor Wheatstone to 
work the Admiralty signals upon the South Western Railway 
between Gosport and Nine Elms. Out of 2000 miles of 
telegraph, the only other railway on which it had been employ- 
ed was the South Devon, a length of twenty-seven miles ; 
and such was the perfection it had attained, that frequently as 
many as 2000 distinct signals were conveyed without the 
slightest failure or casyalty of any description. After much 
experience and mature consideration of the subject, however, 
he must express his opinion that these telegraphs were not 
applicable to railway purposes, or where a great deal of atten- 
tion could not be bestowed on them. The other class of tele- 
graph, which he had described as the more theoretical system, 
was the one generally in use throughout the country. These 
were first invented by Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh, with 
twenty-four needles and twenty-four wires. They were now 
reduced, however, to two needles with two wires, and even to 
one needle with one wire. This plan was first adopted by 
Professor Ersted in 1813. Still the whole system was replete 
with imperfections. For long distances, and in wet weather, 
the difficulty of working them became immense, and the 
signals were often perfectly unintelligible, the needles scarcely 
vibrating at all. To meet this difficulty, lighter and improved 
needles and a new helix were invented, which had enabled him 
to transmit 120 letters ina minute. The power of printing 
by electric telegraph was now an undisputed fact. Davey 
made the first great stride in its application to the conveyance 
of printed messages in 1838, and in 1847 Mr. Bain succeeded 
in producing a beautiful instrument for the purpose. A perfect 
printing communication now existed between Liverpoo!, Man- 
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chester, and London, and the operations were carried on with 
tolerable rapidity, but not by any means with the speed of 
which the engine might be capable. Frequently 2000 distinct 
symbolic characters had been conveyed in a minute, but that 
was not upon any length of line. 250 letters in a minute had 
been accomplished between Liverpool and Manchester, a 
distance of thirty miles. ‘The average, however, was about 
75 letters in a minute. The lecturer illustrated his subject 
by a series of extremely well-executed diagrams, which proved 
of no small assistance to the less scientific portion of his 
audience. 

At the fifth ordinary meeting, Dr. Bateman submitted an 
elaborately written and extremely instructive paper on the art 
of printing, in which, with great perspicuity, he presented a 
comprehensive history on that subject and all its collateral litera- 
ry associations, from the earliest times down to the present day. 
The first part of this communication was of an historical charac- 
ter, and was very properly introduced by some appropriate obser- 
vations on the general importance of literature, especially that of 
the press. It then proceeded to describe the ancient practice of 
transcribing books, particularly in the case of the Bible, which, 
until the era of printing, was a monopoly enjoyed by the 
priests. After giving succinct accounts of the mede in which 
ancient stamps and seals were made, of the Egyptian brick 
stamp, of playing cards, block printing, and Chinese printing, 
which latter was described as consisting of no more complicated 
a contrivance than a mere brush, the paper came to the great 
subject of typography, in connection with which was given a 
cursory biography of the celebrated Gutemberg, its inventor. 
Amongst others it mentioned his removal to Mentz, in conse- 
quence of the persecution he was subject to at Strasburg. 
During his exile he seems to have associated with a celebrated 
labourer in the same field, viz., Dr. Faustus, known in the 
literature of Germany by the name of Faust, and they returned 
together in order to turn to account their joint knowledge of 
the art of printing.-It was_at this conjuncture that the circum- 
stance arose to which the origin of the fable of the ‘ Devil and 
Dr. Faustus” might be traced, viz., the vexation of the monks 
at finding themselves more than rivalled in the publication of 
the Bible, which induced them to assign sorcery as the cause. 
The development of the new art, of the state of printing at 
the time, and the final impetus which it derived from the im- 
mortal Caxton, were then alluded to, and the paper concluded 
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with a brief notice of some of the principal improvements of 
modern days, and some forcible and truthful observations on 
the power of the press for the good of the people. 





Rovan AcapEemy ANNIVERSARY.—Saturday fortnight being the 
eightieth anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
a general assembly of the academicians was held at their 
apartments in Trafalgar Square, when the following distribu- 
tion of premiums took place :—To Mr. Frederick Cowie, for 
the best copy made in the school of painting, the silver medal ; 
to Mr. E. Eagles, for the best drawing from life, the silver medal ; 
to Mr. William Jackson, for the best model from the life, the 
silver medal; to’Mr. John Bidlake and Mr. Charles Augustus 
Gould, silver medals were awarded for drawings of the White- 
hall front of the Banqueting House; to Mr. Francis Clark, for 
the best drawings from the antique, the silver medal; to Mr. 
John Kirk, for the best model from the antique, the silver 
medal. In consequence of the continued indisposition of Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, the president, the premiums were distri- 
buted by George Jones, Esq., the keeper, who delivered a short 
address to the students. The General Assembly afterwards 
proceeded to appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Martin Archer Shee was unanimously re-elected president.— 
Council New List: Charles West Cope, William Dyce, Edwin 
Landseer, and Richard Cook, Esqrs.—Visitors in the Life 
Academy, New List: Charles West Cope, Wm. Dyce, Fred. 
R. Lee, and C. Landseer, Esqrs.—Visitors in the School of 
Painting, New List: A. Cooper, C. W. Cope W. Dyce, F. R. 
Lee, and C. Landseer, Esqrs.—Auditors re-elected: W. Mul- 
ready, Esq., Sir R. Westmacott, and P. Hardwick, Esq. 





Burrorp’s Panoramas.—Mr. Burford’s splendid paintings — 
of Vienna and Paris still continue to attract. the lovers of art. 
Those who have never visited the imperial city of Vienna can 
have no conception of its peculiarity. The town itself is but 
a village in comparison with its vast suburbs, which spread 
around on every hand, rendering resplendent the dark plains 
of the Danube. As ancient Rome was a city of palaces, so is 
Vienna a city of gardens. The ramparts, the glacis, the 
roads, the hills, the plain,—all seem laid out by the hand of 
the horticulturist. The style of domestic architecture, how- 
ever, seems rather heavy; the houses are large, and built 
much on the plan of those in Edinburgh, 7.e. in “ storeys ” 
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or ‘flats ;” but the magnificent cathedral, with its tall spire 
towering over all, forms an object of grandeur, combined with 
light tracery, which amply relieves the prospect. The dome 
of St. Peter’s is also a noble object; but in the present 
troubled times, the eye still returns to the scenes of the late 
conflict. The palace, the bridges over the Vien, where the 
struggle commenced, and the Hungarian barracks, are all 
prominent objects in the picture. 

The picture of Paris is altogether differently constructed 
to the other. In Vienna we stand upon the dome of a lofty 
church, and look down upon the city as it spreads out beneath 
us its map-like view of town and suburbs. In Paris we stand 
near the Place de la Concorde, and nearly on a level with the 
actors in the busy scene, and, as we turn around, recognise 
each well-defined and haply well-remembered object. The 
Place de la Concorde is indeed a noble spot: perhaps unrivalled 
in beauty and adornments by any other site in Europe. The 
deep foliage of the Tuileries on the one side, and the Champ 
Klysées on the other, lend the charm of vegetation to the 
ornamental labours of man; while the magnificent Rue de 
Rivoli, and the Seine with its fine bridge, and the Chamber 
of Deputies, give a classic interest which makes a deeper 
impression on the mind than the mere beauty of the ornamental 
devices. Upon the steps of that building is represented the 
mighty act which hurled a dynasty from a throne, and set an 
example to the world of the facility with which a resolved peo- 
ple can overthrow all the meshes of artful policy, or of subtle 
tyranny. Lamartine stands bareheaded, in order to address 
the surrounding multitude, who are well grouped around. The 
banners and gay dresses give an extremely lively and pecu- 
_liarly French appearance to the scene; and two or three of 

the grim-looking ‘‘ red republicans” occupy the foreground. 
Through the Place de la Concorde is proceeding a procession 
of the tree of liberty. The thousands assembled there are en- 
gaged in far too important a drama to heed the sparkling 
fountains, whose waters glitter in the sunshine like a shower 
of crystals amidst the columns, the obelisk, and the statues 
of the city. 

As an exhibition of art these Panoramas need yield the 
palm to none, and the lovers of the beautiful need only repair 
to Leicester Square in order to enjoy one of the most delight- 
ful illusions that the mind can possibly indulge in. 
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AcricutturaL Cuemistry.—Dr. Ryan has been engaged 
in delivering a course of popular lectures on the important 
subject of agricultural chemistry, suited especially to farmers, 
who, at this season of the year, visit the metropolis in such 
numbers. He confined himself principally to “the food of 
plants, and the sources from which that food is derived.” 
‘¢ Plants,” he stated, ‘are composed of organic and inorganic 
constituents. That which escapes during combustion is the 
organic portion; that which remains in the ashes is the inor- 
ganic matter. It will, therefore, be seen that the inorganic 
constituents bear but a small proportion to the whole weight 
of the plant. The organic constituents, although so predomi- 
nant, are entirely obtained from the atmosphere. The inor- 
ganic constituents come from the soil.” Dr. Ryan proceeded 
in the next place to explain the nature and character of the 
organic constituents—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
‘¢ The great source of the carbon of plants,” he proceeded to 
show, ‘is the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, a substance 
which is produced in enormous quantities during the processes 
of respiration, combustion, and animal and vegetable decay. 
The same matter also escapes in great abundance from man 
natural springs, as in ‘ the Valley of Poison,’ in the Island of 
Java; the Grotto del Cano, near Naples, &c. From the lake 
at Laachen no less than 600,000 lbs. weight of carbonic acid 
gas are given off per day. Now this substance is a deadly 
poison to animals—a very small per centage in an atmosphere 
is sufficient to destroy lite. How beautifully, therefore, is the 
balance kept up between the animal and vegetable world ! 
That which is poisonous to animals is necessary to the existence 
of vegetables, and, therefore, they are during the day con- 
stantly engaged in decomposing the carbonic acid—assimi- 
lating the carbon to form the future wood, and setting free the 
pure oxygen into the air. Were it not for this circumstance, 
the atmosphere would in time become so loaded with this 
poison as to be no longer respirable. It is an interesting fact 
that reproduction treads so closely on the heels of decay, and 
that amid the apparent, destruction of matter by burning or 
decomposition, so valuable a compound should be produced ; 
and that even the very breath of an animal should be required 
for the sustentation of its future food.” Dr. Ryan then pro- 
ceeded in the next place to explain the sources of the organic 
constituents, oxygen and hydrogen. These, he stated, were 
derived from the atmospheric water, which the plant had the 
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power of decomposing. He then pointed out the abundant 
sources of the supply of this water, which, like the carbonic 
acid, was the product of respiration, of combustion, and of 
decay. The last organic element, the nitrogen of plants, Dr. 
Ryan stated, existed in the atmosphere in great abundance, 
forming four-fifths of the whole; but he believed that plants 
did not derive the nitrogen directly from the air, but from the 
carbonate and nitrate of ammonia existing in the atmosphere 
—the results, also, of decomposition, or of certain electrical 
conditions of the air. During the discussion of these impor- 
tant points, Dr. Ryan illustrated the subject with numbers of 
striking experiments. The second part of the course was 
devoted to the consideration of the inorganic portion, or the 
ashes of plants, and the sources of their supply. For pur- 
poses of illustration, he chose the most constant constituents, 
such as silica, potash, soda, lime, oxide of iron, phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids. After explaining the nature of silica, and its 
common existence in the form of sand, flint, &c., he explained 
the process by which nature renders the silica soluble by its 
union with potash, soda, or lime, so as to enable the plant to 
take it up. He also explained, at considerable length, the 
action of carbonic acid on chalk, im rendering that substance 
soluble as a bi-carbonate. In speaking of oxide of iron, Dr. 
Ryan made some remarks which are most important to farmers. 
He showed that iron may exist in a soil in two states of oxida- 
tion, or, in chemical language, as a proto or per oxide. The 
proto is the lowest degree of oxidation—the per is the highest 
state. If the iron be in the soil in the lowest state of oxida- 
tion, it has so strong an aflinity for oxygen that it takes up 
the free oxygen of the air, or that which is in solution in rain- 
water, and thus deprives the plant of one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts of vegetation. ‘‘In those places,” the dector 
remarked, ‘‘ where fairy rings existed, and where vegetation 
was evidently weak, it was generally found that the soil con- 
tained the protoxide of iron, instead of the peroxide.” In 
speaking of the sources of the inorganic constituents of plants, 
Dr. Ryan proved that they existed in all rocks in greater or 
smaller quantity; and as soils are formed by the disintegra- 
tion and comminution of rocks by air and moisture, it is 
evident that the soil will partake of the peculiar character of 
the rock over which it is deposited. ‘Thus he gave as an in- 
stance, that felspar, by decomposition, yielded between four- 
teen and fifteen per cent. of potash. In the concluding por- 
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tion of the course the lecturer explained the principle of arti- 
ficial manuring, and insisted upon the necessity of the 
chemical examination of the soil, and its comparison with the 
requirements of the future plant, before manuring could be 
applied systematically and with certainty. In conclusion, Dr. 
Ryan congratulated his hearers on the removal of much of 
that prejudice which formerly existed against the application 
of chemical science to farming; and although he still occa- 
sionally found distrust in the minds of some, yet the best 
proof of progression was the fact that all our best educated and 
influential agriculturists were not only availing themselves of 
the aid of the chemist, but were endeavouring, both through 
the press and at every agricultural meeting, to overcome the 
prejudices of their brethren. 


Eruno.ogicaL Sociery or Lonpon.—The monthly meeting 
of this society was held on Wednesday night week, at their 
rooms in Saville-row. The chair, in the absence of the pre- 
sident, Dr. Prichard, was taken by Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm. A biographical sketch of the late African and 
Mexican traveller, Mr. Ruxton, a fellow of the society, was 
read by Dr. King. Dr. Latham then laid before the society 
the results of his critical examination of the numero-pronominal 
theory of Bopp. This theory was adopted by the above-named 
professor, who is one of the first Sanscrit scholars living, as a 
means to determining, with something approaching to accu- 
racy, the relative connection of languages and dialects with 
the Indo-European group. But as the machinery by which 
Bopp works his problems under this system necessarily breaks 
down and widens to an indefinite extent the present prescribed 
circles within which the several groups are now placed, Dr. 
Latham is of opinion that the system is one which ought to 
be received with great care and applied with corresponding 
hesitation. For himself, he said that he had been unable to 
work the theorem on these principles with any satisfactory 
result, but it had been worked extensively by Mr. Donaldson 
in his new cratylus, and by Professor Key in his comparative 
philology. After reviewing the argument, and after a careful 
examination of Bopp’s late works, he (Dr. Latham) was of 
opinion that, notwithstanding his wonderful knowledge of the 
Sanscrit, all of Bopp’s later labours in philology had been of a 
decidedly retrograde character. In the course of a conversa- 
tion which followed, Dr. Latham said that, although the pre- 
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sent state of philology did not enable the scholar to advance 
an opinion as to the form of the extinct original language, yet 
from facts, which were gradually accumulating, it was possible 
in a generation or two hence, sufficient data might be collected 
in order to speculate with certainty on this most important and 
interesting point. 





Tue Etecrrorypr Process.—We take the following in- 
teresting aczount from the Buzlder :—‘* An enormous applica- 
tion of the electrotype, or galvano-plastic process, has been 
made in the sculpture of the cathedral of St. Isaac, at St. 
Petersburgh, by the architect. After having made very im- 
portant experiments, he was authorised to adopt this mode in 
the execution of the metallic sculptures and carvings, for the 
following reasons:—I!. The identical reproduction of the 
sculpture without chiseling. 2. The lightness of the pieces, 
which enabled the architect to introduce sculptures of higher 
relief than any hitherto known, and to fix the pieces suspended 
from the vaultings without fear of accident, or of their being 
detached. 3. The great saving of expense between these and 
castings in bronze. The gilding also was effected by the same 
process, and presented equal advantages. The seven doors of 
the cathedral will be of bronze and electrotype, the framework 
being of the furmer, and the sculptural parts of the latter. 
Three of these doors are 30 feet high, and 14 feet wide, the 
four others 17 feet 8 inches wide. They contain 51 bas re- 
liefs, 63 statues, and 84 alto-relievo busts, of religious sub- 
jects and characters. The quantity of metal employed in the 
dome is as follows :—Ducat gold, 247 lb. ; copper, 522 tons ; 
brass, 3213 tons; wrought iron, 5243 tons; cast iron, 1063 

tons; total, 1,966 tons. 








Che Theatres. 





Jotty Christmas, with his jocund holiday face all glowing 
with good cheer and good humour, has crossed our thresh- 
old. A general hurrah from the juveniles of every family 
greets the welcome visitor; while the green holly and ivy, 
and the mystic misletoe are twined into garlands for his hoary 
brows; and the monster plum-pudding, and the smoking sir- 
loin, are prepared as a jovial sacrifice to the spirit of Old 
Christmas. School-despising youngsters anticipate their 
annual visit to the theatres, and indulgent papas and mamas 
are engaged to convey ‘the lot” to every one of the houses 
in succession. But the long-established fun of pantomime has 
begun to wax feeble on our boards, and neither the glorious 
practical jokes of the Clown, the activity of Harlequin, nor the 
grace of Columbine can afford the same amusement that our 
fathers and grandfathers derived from them. Children have 
now become so prematurely intelligent that they scarcely laugh 
when the Clown thrusts the contents of a poulterers’, a fish- 
monger’s, and a fruit-woman’s baskets higgledy-piggledy into 
that mysterious receptacle, which serves him for a breeches 
pocket; they have no faith in Harlequin being shot out of a 
cannon, and stuck like a painted picture of himself over an 
apothecary’s door, nor can the policeman who is drawn out to 
the length of eight or ten policemen create in them the up- 
roarious mirth he was wont to do. The transformation of a 
pawnbroker’s shop into the National Gallery, or of a potato- 
can into a steam-engine, have ceased to surprise them as it 
did the youthful generation of a quarter of a century back. 
The world has, in fact, outgrown pantomime, and though the 
monarch of the wooden sword still maintains his sway at some 
of the minor houses, and finds many faithful subjects amongst 
that portion of the world who love to laugh, without caring to 
analyse too curiously the ‘* cause why,” people generally seek 
for something beyond mere practical fun at a theatre. They 
have a craving for a dash of the intellectual with the humorous, 
Burlesque has, therefore, revolutionised the dominions of pan- 
tomime; the tongue again asserts its superiority over the heels 
in some of our Christmas entertainments ; and even at those 
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theatres where Old Pantomime still keeps his court, the intro- 
ductory portion of the piece, in which the characters speak in 
deggrel rhymes, has frequently more care and expense bestowed 
upon it than the harlequinade. However, that our readers 
may be enabled to form a correct idea of the subject and mat- 
ter of the various entertainments in operation at the different 
metropolitan theatres, we, according to custom, give a sketch 
of the plot and circumstances of each Christmas piece. 
Haymarkxet.—The entertainment at this theatre is derived 
from that prolific source of eastern romance, the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment,” wherein is related the controversy 
between the two genii respecting the beauty of a certain prince 
and princess. The idea has, however, been greatly modified 
and elaborated by the Messrs. Brough, who have concocted 
upon it an extravaganza to be called Camaralzaman and 
Badoura,; or, The Pert who loved the Prince. Maimoune 
(Mrs. Keely), a peri of aristocratic notions, has so far forgotten 
her dignity as to fall in love with a mortal, Camaralzaman, 
Prince of the Isles of Khalidin, and while meditating on her 
love and its consequences, is interrupted by the approach of 
Danasch, (Mr. Keely), a djin of mischievous propensities, 
who has been out for a spree, and being called on by Maimoune 
to give an account of his business in the imperial palace of 
China, whence she had lately seen him issue, he tells her that 
he has been admiring the most beautiful creature in the world, 
who resided within that palace. Maimoune contends that no 
mortal beauty can capil tit of her Camaralzaman, and, in 
order to decide the question she consents to a comparison of 
the prince and princess, and for that purpose directs Danasch 
to convey his boasted princess, in her sleep, to the apartment 
of the prince. The following scene is laid in a splendid eastern 
saloon, where Camaralzaman (Miss P. Horton), is confined 
by his father, because he prefers his bachelor independence to 
the drudgery of the married state. The perusal of a parlia- 
mentary debate has the effect of throwing him into a dee 
slumber, during which the Princess Badoura (Miss Reynolds) 
is conveyed into the chamber by Danasch. The peri and the 
djin decide that, the best mode of settling the question of the 
beauty of their respective portegées will be to awake them 
alternately, and thus see which is most struck with the other’s 
charms. ‘This is done, but the result has not been anticipated 
by,the peri, for the prince and princess fall desperately in love 
with each other. Camaralzaman, spite of his anti-matrimo- 
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nial resolves, and Badoura, spite of her strong notions on the 
‘rights of woman,” which had involved her in a similar re- 
sistance to her father’s desire to see her married, resolve each 
to live only for the other. The enraged peri orders Danasch 
to carry the princess home again, and the scene changes to 
the gardens of the Emperor of China, Bung (Mr. Bland), the 
son of Tung, whose father was Hung. The Emperor is lam- 
enting his daughter’s refusal to bestow her hand on Jin Sling 
(Mr. Caulfield), the Crown Prince of Japan, when Badoura 
rushes in and declares herself perfectly ready to marry, pro- 
vided her father gives her for a husband the beautiful prince 
to whom she had betrothed herself that night. ‘The Emperor 
imagines that, the princess is mad, and gives orders to scour 
his dominions for a physician who can restore her senses. 


“Meanwhile Danasch, indignant at the treatment he has re- 


ceived from Maimoune, calls a public meeting of genii, at 
which he takes .the chair, and several resolutions are passed ; 
the act terminating with a drinking chorus of demons. The 
second act commences outside the imperial palace of China, 
the walls of which are ornamented with the ~ of the nu- 
merous doctors who, in the hope of obtaining the hand of the 
princess, offered by the Emperor to him who should cure her 
of her supposed madness, had attempted the cure, and, failing 
in it had, according to the conditions, lost their heads. The 
Prince of Japan, anxious to obtain the prize, but not daring 
to run the risk of playing for the stakes, studies medicine 
privately, and having prepared a “patent universal pill,” man- 
ages that the princess shall swallow it in her tea. The mis- 
chievous Danasch, in order to thwart the passion that he per- 
ceives Maimoune entertains for Camaralzaman, conveys him 
to the palace of the Emperor of China, as one of the candi- 
dates for effecting the cure of the princess, who, being brought 
into his presence, recognises him, and is instantaneously 
cured of her melancholy. The Prince of Japan claims the 
honour of the cure by means of his wonderful pill, and the 
Emperor, being puzzled to decide between the claims of the 
rival doctors, proposes an archery match, in which the victor 
shall obtain the hand of the princess. The trial takes place, 
but Maimoune, who has striven to conquer her passion for 
Carmaralzaman, has resolved to frustrate his hopes. To this 
end she charms the arrow which he shoots, and rendering 
it invisible to the judges of the match, the Prince of Japan, 
is proclaimed the victor. Danasch enraged at the result, 
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quarrels with the Prince of Japan, whom he kills, and im- 
mediately Vanishes in a column of smoke. The Emperor, 
shocked at the untimely end of his son-in-law, proclaims 
Camaralzaman the successful competitor ; the prince, however, 
is nowhere to be found, having gone in search of the charmed 
arrow, which, zgnes fatuis like, leads him from place to place, 
till it conducts him to the fairy abode of Maimoune, who has 
made most magnificent preparations for her marriage with 
the prince; but her hopes are speedily destroyed, for Camar- 
alzaman, though tempted by the display of the peri’s immense 
treasures, declares that he can never wed other than his 
beloved Badoura. Foiled in her designs, and perhaps ashamed 
of having condescended to love a mortal, Maimoune deter- 
mines to show off a little magnanimity, and, yielding to the 
ardent request of the prince, she produces the Princess 
Badoura and her father. Finally, the lovers are united by 
general consent, and Maimoune is induced to accept as a 
suitor Danasch, on the assurance that he has reformed his 
former bad habits and “cut” his wild companions.. With 
this fraternisation of the two immortals, and the union of the 
mortal lovers the piece concludes. 

A smart farce, adapted by Mr. Maddison Morton from a 
French original, and entitled Your Life is in Danger, has 
been produced at this theatre with complete success. The in- 
cidents bear in some measure upon the present revolutionary 
state of the Continent, and the sudden shifts in political 
affairs, which make the traitor of to-day the hero of to-morrow, 
and vice versa. A certain Baron Von der Butchell has been 
engaged in an abortive attempt at revolution in some part of 
Germany, and is compelled to conceal himself from the prying 
eyes of justice. An attachment exists between the young 
Countess of Lansdorff (Miss Reynolds) and the baron; and 
the latter, in a letter to the countess, informs her that he has 
assumed the disguise of an English servant, John Strong (Mr. 
Keeley), in which costume he purposes seeking concealment in 
the house of the burgomaster, Schoonenberg (Mr. Tilbury), 
with whom she is on a visit. Tho burgomaster, it seems, had 
been in some way compromised by his participation in the plot, 
for which the baron has been denounced, and trembles lest his 
own complicity in the crime should be discovered by the arrest 
of the fugitive. His fears are increased by the watchful jea- 
lousy of Krakwitz (Mr. Rogers), who suspects that the burgo- 
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master has some concealment, which he determines to ferret 
out. The countess has confided to Madame Schoonenberg 
(Mrs. W. Clifford) the secret of the expected visit of the 
baron, but as none of the party except the countess have any 
personal knowledge of the denounced patriot, they are thrown 
into a state of intense curiosity and trepidation. Meanwhile 
the real John Strong, who, on the preceding night had been 
made drunk by a stranger, and whilst in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, stripped off his clothes, and thrust him into a mili- 
tary uniform, makes his appearance at the burgomaster’s, the 
object of his visit being to lodge a complaint against the un- 
known individual who had effected the irregular exchange of 
his apparel. He is, however, mistaken for the baron by the 
burgomaster and his wife; the latter causes him instantly to 
divest himself of his uniform, and to assume the dress of a 
cook, and the former conceals him in his wife’s chamber from 
the inquisitive eyes of Krakwitz. Several other amusing di- 
lemmas arise out of this mistake; honest John being ignorant 
of the mystery in which he has become involved in the burgo- 
master’s house, and totally at a loss to know the cause of the 
alarming assurance, that “‘ Your life is in danger,” which he 
receives on all sides. ‘The countess at length meets him, and, 
taking advantage of the general error, affects to treat him as 
her lover, in order to facilitate the escape of the real criminal, 
who is concealed in a summer-house in the garden. The 
chain of difficulties and stratagem is, however, suddenly broken 
at the moment that Krakwitz arrests John Strong as the fugi- 
tive chief by the intelligence that a sudden revolution had 
taken place, and the proscribed baron had been called to fill 
the office of prime minister. The mystery being cleared up, 
John Strong returns to his original station, and the piece 
ends. The characters were all well supported. Mr. Keeley’s 
John Strong was a highly-coloured, and exceedingly laughable 
personation of the flattered and puzzled groom, who attributes 
to his own fascination the general interest which he excites 
amongst the ladies of the burgomaster’s family. Mr. Tilbury’s 
burgomaster was characteristically timid and fussy. Mr. Ro- 
gers made up for the part of Krakwitz admirably, and played 
the character with suitable briskness. Mrs. Clifford gave co- 
lour and aplomb to the part of Madame Schoonenberg. The 
two other characters, played by Miss Reynolds and Mrs. 
Humby, though trifling, were eflectively sustained. Mr. 
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Keeley announced the repetition of the farce amidst much 
applause. 





Avetpn1.— We have anticipated the progress of events by 
raising the curtain at the various theatres in the metropolis, in 
order that our readers might take a peep at the entertainments 
provided for their delictation on boxing-night, but the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre has anticipated us, by producing 
its Christmas novelty a week before it was regularly due. The 
dramatic version of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas fancy, The 
Haunted Man, was played, for the first time on Wednesday 
evening; and having a lengthened notice of the book under 
another head, we can only recommend our friends not to omit 
a holiday visit to the Adelphi, were it only to see the admira- 
ble acting in this piece, and the novel and beautiful stage effects 
introduced in it; and toenjoy a hearty laugh at the capital 
burlesque of The Enchanted Isle. 





Lycrum.—Mr. Planché has plunged into the brilliant stories 
of fairy history, and has brought up a charming fiction of the 
Countess d’Alnois’s, La Princesse Rosette, upon which he has 
founded a dramatic extravaganza called The King of the 
Peacocks, which is to form the Christmas novelty at the Ly- 
ceum. The first scene represents the gardens of Florizel (Miss 
Fitzwilliam), King of the Verdant Valley, and the Chateau 
de Beauté, in which the Princess Rosetta (Miss Howard), the 
sister of Florizel, has been confined for sixteen years, by order 
of her father, in order to avoid the fate foretold by the fairy 
oracle, that she should fall in love with a peacock. Her royal 
brothers having released her from prison, the fairy Fickle 
seizes the opportunity of conjuring a peacock to her presence, 
with which she becomes so enamoured that she protests she will 
wed none other man than the King of these beautiful birds. 
To gratify their sister, King Florizel and Prince Jessamy, her 
brothers, set out in search of the King of the Peacocks, leav- 
ing the princess regent in their_absence. The fairy Faithful 
supplies the princess with a protector in the sprite Fretillon 
(Mr. H. Marshall), ‘‘a green dog with one ear,” that perpe- 
tually attends her. Meanwhile Florizel and his brother meet 
on their journey with a curious May-fly (Mr. John Reeve), 
who kindly conducts them to the palace of Argus the King of the 
Peacocks (Madame Vestris), to whom Florizel presents his 
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sister’s portrait, at the sight of which the Peacockian monarch 
falls deeply in love, and instantly dispatches the Mayfly, with 
proposals of marriage for the original. The princess gladly 
accepts her distinguished suitor, and accompanied by her gow- 
vernante, the Baroness Von Huggermugger (Mrs. Macnamara), 
and the baroness’s daughter, Rumfizina, sails for the City of 
Peacock’s, on board the Chinese junk, commanded by Captain 
Poo-lee-haa-lee (Mr. Harley). During the voyage the mis- 
chievous fairy Fickle puts it in the head of the baroness to 
throw the princess into the sea, and to substitute in her stead 
her daughter Rumfizina. Poo-lee-haa-lee is tempted by a flask 
of wine to assist in the base design; and in the middle of the 
night the princess and her attendant dog are thrown overboard. 
On the arrival of the Junk at the city of Peacockia, Argus 
comes on board, and is introduced to Rumfizina as the bride 
elect of his Majesty, whiv is, however, too wide awake to be 
so grossly deceived, falls into a violent rage, and consigns Flo- 
rizel and Jessamy: to the lowest depths of the hold, for having 
attempted to impose upon him, anda week’s time is given for 
the production of the real princess. Meanwhile, the princess, 
protected by her canine attendant, floats on her hydraulic 
mattrass to the Peacockian shore, where she obtains shelter in 
the hut of O-don’t-know-who (Mr. H. Hall), a Milesian fish- 
erman. Being rather short of provisions, Fretillon is des- 
patched to the kitchen of King Argus for a slight matter 
for lunch, but the unconscionable dog unceremoniously fills 
his basket with all the edibles prepared for the King’s din- 
ner, and escapes. A hot pursuit is immediately set on foot 
by the King’s officers, who succeed in capturing the inmates 
of the fisherman’s hut, and carrying them before his Majesty, 
who recognises in the receiver of his stolen dinner the ori- 
ginal of the portrait whose beauty had inslaved him. King 
Florizel and Prince Jessamy are of course immediately 
released from their, prison, and the delighted Argus, in his 
transport, forgives everything and everybody. In conclusion, 
the fairies appear, and the author points a moral, while 
the King adorns the ¢ale, and the artist gives his notion 
of a grand spread in a splendid Fairy Hall. 





Privorss’s.—Mr. Alleroft gave his twelfth annual concert 
on the 22nd ult., upon which occasion all the available talent 
of mark, both vocal and instrumental, of the metropolis were 
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engaged. The theatre was well filled, but when we take into 
consideration the comparatively confined area of the building 
with that of Drury Lane Theatre, and the crowds which there 
rushed to partake of the excellent and varied fare invariably 
provided by the concert giver, we felt disappointed that the at- 
tendance was not more numerous. The fact must, however, be 
ascribed to the general unpopularity of the theatre, and its un- 
fitness for musical exhibitions. The programme contained up- 
wards of fifty pieces, independently of four glees sung by Dum- 
bolton’s Serenaders; now, reckoning the encores, which were 
too numerous to signalise, the amount of music performed and 
listened to with unabated delight was positively enormous. 
With the exception of Madlle. Nissen and M. Thalberg, the 
artists were all ‘‘ native and to the manner born,”and although 
there was much deserving of sincere praise, there were some 
essays which had been better ieft unattempted. Mr. Allen 
sang Wallace’s pretty ballad from Maritana, “There is a 
flower that bloometh,” but this gentleman’s natural voice has 
departed, and the continuous use of his deteriorated falsetto 
effectually mars all his vocal efforts. We the more regret this 
_ as Mr. Allen is an intelligent musician, and we expected much 
from the promise of his early career. In the ‘A te o cara,” 
his singing was positively painful, and the vulgar shake intro- 
duced at the close was unpardonable. We would counsel Mr. 
Allen to retire from his professional labours until his voice, by 
repose, regains its pristine excellence. Mr. Charles Braham 
sang ‘“‘ My Boyhood’s Love” very charmingly, and Mr. Har- 
rison was encored in ‘Is she a spirit?” from Laurent’s opera 
of Quentin Durward, andin * Yes, let me like a soldier die.” 
He sings to the gallery, and therefore must not be surprised 
if he fails to gain the admiration of the boxes and stalls. Miss 
Lucombe was received enthusiastically, and was deservedly 
applauded for her delicious interpretation of “The Breeze,” 
and the brilliancy and neatness of her execution in a grand 
cavatina of Donizetti's. “There was a terrible mixing up and 
disseverance of the programme, in consequence of the absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Phillips, and Miss Birch, who 
were occupied singing in The Messiah at Exeter Hall. After 
a considerable delay they arrived, and fulfilled their duties as 

romised in the programme. Reeves executed the “ Fra 
Poco” and the duet ‘“ Sulla tomba,” with Madlle. Nisen, in 
hisjaccustomed style., ‘Thalberg played his marvellous fanta- 
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sias with marvellous power, Madame Dulcken performed a 
concerto, Master Thirlwall Paganini’s ** Dance of Witches” on 
the violin, and Mr. Lazarus an air, with variations, on the 
clarionet. Each were admirable on their instruments, and 
were loudly applauded. We left after midnight, when there 
were still fifteen pieces to be performed, and we confess, despite 
our real love of melody and harmony, that six hours consecu- 
tive listening to its strains, however exquisite they may be, is 
rather too much for our musical digestion. 

Loder’s new opera, Robin Goodfellow, commences the enter- 
tainments, after which a pantomime, entitled Bluff King 
Hal; or, Harlequin and the Charmed Arrow, will be 
produced for the mirth-loving lieges. The first scene shows 
the dreary abode of Discord, who deplores the present peace- 
able state of society in England, which he resolves to disturb, 
for which purpose he summons the Spirits of War, Law, and 
Liquor, who combine to create a European revolution, Hap- 
piness (the good genius determines to counteract their malign 
influence, and brings to view the Castle of Windsor, with the 
royal standard flying.- The ‘“ National Anthem” is sung, at 
which the demons, in terror, disappear. Some allegorical 
scenes follow, in which Cupid, Hymen, and Industry figure. 
After which we are transported to the Gardens of Hampton- 
Court Palace, where William the Archer, and Lilla, his sweet- 
heart, are walking, when Bluff King Hal enters with Queen 
Anne Boleyn, the infant Elizabeth in her nurse’s arms, Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, and a royal train ; Cupid touches the King with 
his arrow, when Lady Jane Seymour enters, and the fickle 
monarch determines upon marrying her. <A dance of female 
toxopholites terminates the scene, which changes to a View of 
the Thames by Moonlight ; Cupid and Hymen enter, and de- 
termine to favour William and Lilla’s love. and to protect the 
girl from the King, who has been struck by her beauty. A 
boat enters with the monarch, who attempts to fish, and is 
only prevented from falling overboard by seizing the cardinal’s 
nose ; they land, and Lilla meets them, when his Majesty 
kneels to make love to her; William enters, and snatching 
away Lilla, places her in the King’s boat, the King and cardi- 
nal attempt to prevent him, but the cardinal is knocked down, 
and William pushes off in the boat. The scene then changes 
to the Corridor of the Palace of Richmond; procession of 
domestics carrying bottles of physic, &c.; Henry appears 
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much the worse for his souse in the river; the cardinal, with 
great humility, precedes him to the state bed-room, which is 
adorned with portraits of his various wives. His Majesty 
goes to bed; the candles put out, Discord appears, and the 
figures of the King’s various wives walk from the pictures; 
they threaten the wicked monarch, throw their heads at him, 
and vanish. He starts from his couch, and falls on his knees 
alaRichard. The royal guards rush in, dragging with them 
the lovers. At this crisis Cupid and Hymen enter, and Hap- 
piness appears surrounded by her attributes, and the transfor- 
mations take place. William and Lilla, by Happiness, are 
changed to Harlequin (Bologna), and Columbine (Miss Faw- 
cett), Wolsey to Pantaloon, and King Hal to Clown 
(Flexmore). 





Frencn Priays.—The enterprising lessee of the St. James’s 
Theatre will commence the season of French plays on Mon- 
day, January 15. An important alteration will be made in 
the entertainments, by the introduction of the Opera Comique, 
in addition to the vaudeville performance hitherto given at 
this theatre. The present embarrassed state of theatrical 
affairs in Paris having enabled Mr. Mitchell to form a most 
efficient company. Several one act operas, selected from the 
repertowre of the Opera Comique will be given, as well as the 
most popular works of Auber and others. Amongst the former 
will be—Le Martre de Chapelle (Paer), Le Nouveau Seigneur 
(Boieldieu), Le Tableau Parlant (Gretry), Le Valet de 
Chambre (Carafa), Richard Coeur de Lion (Gretry). And 
amongst the latter—La Dame Blanche (Boyildieu), Le Do- 
mino Noir (Auber), Fra Diavolo (Auber), L’ Ambassadrice 
(Auber), Za Fidele Bergere (Adam). A full and perfect or- 
chestra has been engaged, comprising many of the most emi- 
nent instrumentalists of the day, amongst whom we may 
mention Tolbecque, Barret, Baumann, Lazarus, Deloffre, and 


Pilet. 





Tae Hisrronics.—Sr. James’s.—On the 20th ult. the St. 
James’s Theatre was devoted to a performance of the Histri- 
onic Society. A New Way to Pay Old Debts was the play 
selected for the occasion. Mr. Palmer, as Sir Giles, ac- 
quitted himself with considerable eclat. His conception and 
performance of the character, with some few trifling excep- 
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tions, were extremely correct. He represented the grasping, 
avaricious, and worldly-minded hero of the piece with great 
ability, and much artistic and dramatic skill. In some parts 
where he failed it was evident that the failure was attributable 
more to a want of practice and stage experience than to any 
deficiency in natural ability. The part of Jack Marral, was 
performed with great humour by Mr. Riddle. His personifi- 
cation of the character drew down loud applause from all parts 
of the house. The part, however, we should be inclined to 
say was played with most success was that of Justice Greedy, 
by Mr..-Knight. He displayed a depth of humour, and 
evinced throughout a just and natural appreciation of the cha- 
racter, which made it tell with the house. Mr. Price, as Lord 
Lovell; Miss De Burgh, as Lady Allworth; and Miss Ben- 
son, as Margaret, also acquitted themselves very respectably. 
The performances of the evening were concluded with Cousin 
Lambkin and The Railroad Station. The latter especially 
kept the audience in roars of laughter. We were glad to see 
that there was a very full attendance. 





Marytesone.—The Edgeware and Paddington population 
will be delighted with a grand comic pantomime, called One 
o Clock, or, Harlequin Hardyknute, the Knight, and the 
. Wooden Demon, the subject of the introduction being the 
well-known melodrama of which the title is parody. The 
opening, which will be remarkable for its scenic splendour and 
elaborate mechanical changes, commences with a scene in which 
a number of imps are discovered sawing trunks of trees, 
planing planks, and variously employed in carpentry, when 
Sam Greedy, the demon carpenter, appears, and being highly 
pleased to find his subjects at work, promises them for supper 
a@ chubby brat; he then departs for the purpose of seeking 
Hardyknute, and claiming the aforesaid dainty. The demons 
disappear, and the weather clearing, brings Pauline from her 
cottage, in time to shelter Leolyn, the rightful heir of Hol- 
stein, who has been stolen by gipsies, from whom he had just 
made his escape. His pursuers are at his heels, and at the 
suggestion of Rolph, a peasant, the boy climbs a tree till the 
gipsies have departed. The boy is then secreted in the cottage, 
and the scene changes to Auriol’s abode in the Regions of 
Light, where Una is discovered sleeping, while groups ot 
fairies flit around her couch. Auriol now discloses in a vision 
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the fate that awaits Leolyn, and the base designs of Hardy- 
knute, who shall continue his career of triumphant guilt until 
the hour of Ore shall give the demon power over his victims. 
Una is then transported to her own apartment in the Castle of 
Holstein where she awakes, and while ruminating on her 
vision, Clotilda enters with the boy, who is instantly claimed 
by Guelpho, senescal, to make one in the pageant of “ The 
Seasons,” and, spite of the efforts of Una and Clotilda, is 
borne away. The next scene shows the Copper Castle and 
Court-yard of Hardyknute ; a procession of knights, soldiers, 
pages, captives, retainers, peasants, and banner-bearers cross 
the drawbridge, with the manacled Hacho, a giant of some 
standing, and the knight Hardyknute, whose valour is so 
overpowering that he is obliged to keep his sword securely 
padlocked to prevent mischief in the world. A combat takes 
gp between the rival heroes, but the knight soon overthrows 

is enemy, and puts him to bed. Hardyknute then gives 
liberty to the captive princesses, who snivel out their gratitude, 
and the pageant of ‘‘ The Seasons, accompanied by the Twelve 
Months,” takes place. Hardyknute, observing the mark on 
Leolyn’s wrist, resolves to make him his victim, and commands 
him to be placed in the state bed. The scene then changes to 
the Chamber of Apparitions, where Hardyknute is warned by 
phantoms and spectres of his intended fate should he persevere 
in his wicked intentions towards the boy. Like King Dick, 
he is not to be frighted by shadows, and resolves to complete 
his fell design. The scene then shifts to the State Bed-cham- 
ber in the castle. Leolyn reposes on the bed, and Una, the 
faithful, loving Una, wearied by incessant toil and watching, 
slumbers o’er the embers of the fire. Fairy elves throng the 
chamber, and Auriol, appearing, rebukes the sleeping girl. 
Hardyknute afterwards enters through a secret panel, and 
attempts the destruction of Leolyn, but is foiled by the spirits 
of Ruric and Alexina. The demon gives warning that his 
prey must be rendered up, and Hardyknute, in desperation, 
again attempts to kill the chiid, when Una, by the suggestion 
of the guardian genius, makes the clock strike One—the fiend 
is baulked, and the transformation of the characters takes place. 
The harlequinade then commences, in which hits at the prin- 
cipal events of the present time are plentifully scattered about: 
—Baths and Washhouses, County Court, Yorkshire Stinzo, 
soap for the million, the star system and manager Bunn, 
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Shakspere between two stools, Clown’s tiethod of scouring the 
multitude, goose clubs and monster sweeps put down by law, 
Twelfth-night, and the Queen’s visit to Scotland, public soup 
kitchens, the visit from the French National Guards, altera- 
tions at Buckingham Palace, Cremorne Gardens, balloon ex- 
plosions, and the arrival of the great sea serpent, finishes the 
career of the comic characters. Finally, the scene changes to 
a dismal swamp, where the poor lovers are captured, when the 
Abode of the Good Spirit is discovered, and the piece ends 
with a fairies dance, amidst brilliant illuminations and coloured 


fires. 


QueEn’s.— The Maid and the Magpie ; or Harlequin and 
the Magic Spoon, is the title of the pantomime at this house. 
It commences in the Abode of Jolly Boxing Night, who is 
discovered in his Palace of Plum Pudding, sadly perplexed 
to know what subject to fix on for a Christmas revel, when 
his friend Pantomime arrives, and hearing that he wants an 
idea, shows him the Magic Magpie. Boxing Night determines 
on sending the Magpie to earth, to catise all the mischief he 
can, and lure, if possible, mortals into his caverns, there to 
become his victims. The scene then changes to the Dell of 
Magic Fountains and abode of the Fairy Queen Goldenray, 
who summons her attendant sprite, and informs them that 
Boxing Night having sent to earth a fiend in a magpie’s shape, 
they must repair thither also, and watch the movements of the 
demon. They promise obedience, and the scene changes to 
the outside of the farm cottage, where the Baillie Bambooziem 
arrives, for the purpose of obtaining the hand of Annette, but 
meeting with a refusal from the young lady, he determines to 
be revenged. However, all his plans fail, and having been 
pitched into a well in the farmyard in an encounter with Rich- 
ard, the lover of Annette, he hires two ruffians, Killanmaul 
and Cutanthrust, to carry her off, but in this attempt he is 
also frustrated by the lover. In the meantime the Magpie, 
who has arrived at the farmhouse, contrives to steal a spoon 
fiom the farmer’s plate basket, with which he departs to his 
master’s cave. Richard and Annette follow the thief, in the 
hopes of regaining the spoon ; and the baillie and Stubblestalks, 
thinking the lovers have eloped, pursue them. ‘When all are 
assembled in the cave, Boxing Night informs them that they 
are doomed to be transformed into spoons to deck his cavern ; 
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he adds, that no power can help them while he holds the magic 
spoon stolen by the Magpie. Richard instantly seizes it, and 
the spell having been broken, Goldenray enters to aid the 
lovers. The change then takes place, the baillie to Clown, 
Stubblestalks to Pantaloon, Richard to Hariequin, and An- 
nette to Columbine, The Clowns are Messrs. Harrison and 
Gray ; Pantaloon, Mr, Linch; Harlequin, Mr. Ambrook ; 
and Columbine, Miss C. Gibson. 





Otympic.—This theatre, during the recess, has been tho- 
roughly renovated and re-embellished with great taste, under 
the direction of Mr. Davidson, and will open with a company 
considerably strengthened by the accession of new names of 
celebrity. The Christmas novelty is written by Francisco 
Frost, and is entitled Welliam the Conqueror ; or Harlequin 
Harold and the Sack of the Saxons. An induction reveals 
to us the Factory of Funin the World of Waggery, where 
jokes, puns, parodies, and jests of all kinds are manufactured 
for the funny periodicals. Fun, in the last stage of exhaustion 
from the continuous demand made upon her of late years, 1s 
deploring her destitute condition, being now reduced to the 
last pun, when a further demand is made upon her for a pan- 
tomime. To meet this she draws “a bill for fifty puns at 
sight” on History, who discounts it, and the effects are conse- 
quently the Norman Invasion and its attendant incidents, of 
course treated in the usual facetious fashion of pantomime bur- 
lesque. The scenery successively presents us with the Castle 
of Hastings and the English Channel, a Dungeon deep be- 
neath the Castle Moat, Pevensey Bay (where the landing of 
William the Conqueror and the invasion of the Norman Na- 
tional Guard takes place), and the Norman Encampment at 
Epiton. The opening displays a fair combination of fun and 
spectacle, and the subject has been treated very happily by the 
concoctor. The pantomimists are new to an English audience, 
but report speaks very highly of them, and the Clown, Mr. 
Barnes, is anticipated to prove a great card. The music, by 
Alexander Lee, is, of course, all that could be desired, and 
there is every reason to believe the Olympic pantomime will 
be one of the great hits of the season. 





Sapter’s Weti’s.— Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps appear 
determined that this suburban theatre, celebrated as the great 
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nursery of the best pantomimist of the day, the renowned 
Joe Grimaldi, John Bologna, Jem Barnes, Mrs. Parker, 
Mrs. W ‘ybrow, &e, shall lose nothing of its pantomimie rep- 
utation in their hands by the preparations they have made for 
the forthcoming pantomime, written and invented by Mr. T. 
Greenwood. The following sketch will furnish a satisfactory 
notion of this holiday offering. It is entitled Harlequin and 
the World Turned Upside Down ; or, Number Nip and the 
Enchanted Fountain. The opening scene consists of an 
illustration of the present state of Europe, with the trumph 
of revolution over the foreign monarchs. The appearance of 
EK /xperience in his safety car, the discomfiture of the Demon, 
the “coming” of Good Time,” with his reeling attendants, 
and their arrival at the Hall of Commerce, where, by the 
assistance of Novelty, they concoct a Christmas dish, decli- 
ning to spend their holidays in the enchanted Regions of 
Number Nip, in the centre of the earth, whither they are 
conducted by a dioramic goblin railroad. Inflamed by the 
description of the Princess by the little Red Man, he ascends 
to earth by express train, and meets her whilst on a hunting 
excursion with her father, lover, and nurse, at the foot of the 
Hartz mountain. After various attempts, he flies under the 
shape of a bird (a cock of the “‘beak” breed) to the Magic 
Well, into which he descends with her to the centre of the 
earth, where, after sundry attempts to amuse her by the 
introduction of a pas de trois & navets, and pas de qu tre aux 
carottes, and the exhibition of the whole vegetable kingdom, 
he yields his wand, and the usual transformation takes place, 
Harlequin being persunated by Mr. C. Fenton ; Columbine, 
by Mrs. E. Horne : Sprite, by Mr. R. Stilt ; Pantaloon, by 
Mr. J. Johnson : Clown, by Mr. Charles Stilt ; and Juvenile 
Clown, by Master Stilt. The scenery, by Fenton. Branning, 
and Laidlaw, is exceedingly beautiful. The evening’s enter- 
tainment commences with Otway’s s tragedy of Venice Preserved 
in which Mr, George Bennett, Dickenson, aud Miss Glynn 
appear. 


Surrey.—This theatre, which has been entirely re-deco- 
rated, and, in fact, completely re-constructed in a most magni- 
ficent manner, will re-open on boxing-night, under a new 
management, with an entirely new company, and a new drama, 
to be called The Secre tary : ‘A Tale of Old Winchester Cas- 
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tle. The comic pantomime is entitled Zarleguin Lord Lovell ; 

or Lady Nancy Bell and the Fairies of the Silver Oak, and 
is founded on tlie ballad of the “ Misletoe Bough.” The first 
scene is the Druid’s Haunt, by Moonlight, near Stonehenge, 

where it seems they have thought proper to take up their quar- 
ters, on the territories of one Baron Allaflam, who, in order to 
get rid of them, is compelled to give them legal notice to quit, 

threatening the usual penal consequences in case of refusal. 

Enraged at being driven from their favourite haunt, the Druids 
immediately resulved tu take revenge upon the Baron for his 
tyranny, and to begin by setting fire to the adjacent forest. 

They are, however, thwarted in this malicious design by the 
timely interference of Gakalinda, the Fairy of the Silver Oak. 
They then lay a plot for accomplishing their revenge by tak- 
ing the life of Lady Nancy B-ll, the baron’s daughter, who i 

that very day going to be espoused to Lord Lovel. To accom- 
plish this end, they, by means of certain mystic ceremonies, 

throw a potent spell upon the mistletoe bough, or rather a 
branch of it, which is to have the effect of causing the death 
of Lady Naney Bell soon after her betrothed shall have paid 
her the’ usual Christmas homage under it. The fatal branch 
is accordingly presented by a Druid i in disguise to Lord Lovel, 

who has it conveyed to the house of his intended father-in- 
law, where it is hung up in the festal hall, Lord Lovel at the 
same time takes due advantage of his present, by a chaste 
salute on the lips of his lovely bride. After the banquet fol- 
lows the festal dancer and Lady Naney, becoming at least 
‘‘ weary with dancing,” pruposes a game at hide and seek, 

which is immediately agreed to, and then hides herself in the 
Old Oak Chest, wuich it is found impossible to open, and so 
the reader will no doubt conceive the heroine is suflocated—no 
such thing, for she is presently dscovered most mysteriously 
to have been taken under tiie prot ction of the Fairy Oaka- 
linda in her sylvan retreat, where we next find her forming a 
sort of tableau vicans in an “ apotheosis to the oak,” which 
forms the last scene of the pantomime opening. No expense 
has been spared to get up tre Christmas entertainments in 
such a style as shail restore the favour and patronage which, 
iu its palimiest days, this theatre so pre-eminently enjoyed. 
The scenery is painted by Mr. Jones, of the Theatre Koval 
Covent Garden. The pai a ts are Deulin, the famous 
Harlequin; Mille. Theodore, Columbine; J. B. Johnson, 
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Pantaloon; and Tom Matthews, Clown. The Christmas 
comicality itselfis from the annually exercised ‘“ grey goose 
quill of Francisco Frost.” 





Asr.iry’s.—Mr. Nelson Lee, who seems to possess a peculiar 
and inexhaustible faculty for inventing pantomimes is the ori- 
ginator of the Christmas piece at this house, which bears the 
elongated title of Bold Robin Hood ; or, The Pretty White 
Horse, and the Enchanted Princess of Sherwood Forest. 
The subject is well suited to the hippodramatic character of the 
entertainments of the Amphitheatre, and will, doubtless, 
prove highly attractive to the young holiday folks. The rising 
of the curtain discovers the fairy morning slumbering before 
break of day. While she sleeps, Night steals from her her 
starry mantle, and departs, at which Morning awakes, and 
learning that the Fairy Queen, Sunbeam, purposes to visit 
her abode, exclaims— 

“She'll come with all her train. Then these dull halls 
Must show more gladness from the murky walls. 
Ye hanging clouds that spell-bound seem confin’d, 
Fly hence, and swift, as chaff before the wind.” 


The mist gradually disappears, and the spectators behold a 
picturesque fairy grotto, at which the fairy court, in aerial 
cars, magic gondolas, and fancy shells, arrive, followed by 
the Queen in her state chariot. Here a consultation takes 
place as to who is to be the hero for the Christmas pantomime. 
Several are proposed, and rejected. At last an individual is 
selected, who is understood to be the dauntless Robin Hood. 
Morning is despatched with the charmed mandate, and Gnat- 
fly, asprite, is summoned to assist the brave outlaw, when 
the fairy court depart on the same mission. We now suddenly 
find ourselves in the centre of Sherwood Forest, where the 
band of Robin Hood, attended by Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, 
Midge the Miller, Little John, and Will Scarlett, soon ar- 
rive. Robin Hood next makes his appearance, and receives a 
hearty welcome from his comrades. He relates his laughable 
adventure with the Sheriff of Nottingham. At this moment 
the sheriff's butcher approaches, whom they plunder of his 
provender, and then separate to divide the _ The fairy 
Morning then enters as a beggar,.and is relieved by Robin 
Hood, for which charitab!e deed she delivers to him the man- 
date of the Fairy Queen, to fulfil which he departs, followed 
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by the Friar. We are next transported to the exterior of 
Horseshoe Castle, composed entirely of horseshoes. In this 
enchanted castle is a beautiful princess, who has been trans- 
formed into a pretty white horse, of which Robin Hood has 
been informed by the fairy mandate. He knocks at the dvor, 
which is opened by Gobblegait, the wizard’s porter, whom he 
knocks down. He enters the castle, and makes his way to 
the grand hall, where Gnatfly rises, and exhibits a scroll, with 
the following inscription :— 
“To the stable where the princess doth dwell, 
Suffering beneath the wizard’s spell.” 

Robin instantly rushes off to her rescue, and the scene opens 
to the Magie Stable, where we see the enchanted white horse, 
whose liberation from the magic spell is effected by Robin Hood 
firing an arrow, which kills the horse. The charm is instan- 
taneously dissolved, and the stable changes to a magnificent 
fairy temple, discovering the princess restored to her natural 
shape. ‘The fairy Sunbeam then makes her appearance, and 
changes the characters, when the usual pantomimic fun com- 
mences, introducing a great variety of witty and whimsical 
allusions to popular topies. Rochez is a capital stage Clown, 
and Harlequin and Columbine are excellent in their way. No 
expense seems to be spared in catering for the amusement of 
the public in the preparation of this pantomime. 





ee 


Graturrous Exutsitions.—The following museums, exhi- 
bitions, picture galleries, and collections of learned and 
scientific bodies will be open during the holiday week, exclu- 
sive of the metropolitan cathedrals, St. Paul’s and Wesminster 
Abbey, and the other great “lions” of London, the Monu- 
nent, Tower, Thames Tunnel, &e. :— 

The British Museum, the finest in the world—Open every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from ten till four. It 
will close on the 1st of January, and re-open on the 8th. 

Museum of the East India Company, in Leadenhall Street 
which contams some rare and -yaluable curiosities from the 
Indies ; also, beautiful models of naval architecture—Open 
on Saturday, from eleven till three. 

United Service Museum, at the rear of Whitehall-place.— 
This collection has of late been enriched by the addition of a 
number of trophies and weapons captured by the British forces 
during their brilliant campaign in India. 
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Economic Museum, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross—Open 
from ten till four. 

Geological Museum, Soho Square, open daily, from eleven 
till three. 

Missionaries’ Museum, Bloomfield-street, Moorfields,— 
Contains some interesting curiosities from New Zealand ; open 
from ten till three. 

Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons—from twelve 
till four on Monday and three following days. 

Museum of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street— From 
ten till four. 

Visitors are admitted to some of the above by tickets only, 
in obtaining of which but little difficulty exists, as they are 
readily granted by members on the application of respectable 
parties. | 
7 Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi—Daily, except 
W ednesdays. 

Asiatic Society, Grafton-street, Bond-street-—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday. 

Entomological Society, Old Bond-street—Friday. 

Civil Engineers’, Great George-street, Westminster, open 
Daily, . 

The National Gallery, which since last Christmas has been 
enriched by the addition of the valuable collection of Mr. 
Robert Vernon—Open Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. : 

Dulwich Gallery, at Dulwich College, Surrey—Every day 
except Friday. 

Buckingham Palace Picture Gallery—The public are 
admitted by tickets only, to be had at the office of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals aré open to the public 
daily. 

Deptford and Woolwich Dockyards.—The public are admit- 
ted to view these great naval depots on application to the 
superintendent of police at the entrance gates, 

Woolwich Arsenal.—Aduission, by tickets, to be had at 
the guard-house. The principal objects of interest are ;—The 
foundry, in which are four air furnaces, the largest of which 
will contain 326 ewt. of metal; the pattern room, in which is 
deposited a model of every article used in the artillery service ; 
the Congreve Rocket room, in which are exhibited several 
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kinds of grape, canister, bar, chain, and other-shot, hand gren- 
ades, &c. Connected with the pattern room is the laboratory, 
in which the cartridges, rockets, fireworks, and other articles 
of chemical construction used in the service are prepared. In 
the storehouse of the Royal Artillery there are generally kept 
complete outfittings for 10,000 horses, and some time since 
there were sufficient articles for 20,000 cavalry. In the field 
there are no less than 24,000 pieces of ordnance, of which 
nearly 3,000 are of gun-metal, the remainder being of iron. 
These are arranged in pieces of 202 different sizes. In other 
parts of the arsenal there are nearly 3,000,000 cannon balls 
and bomb-shells, painted and arranged in pyramidal groups. 





Cyclorama of Lisbon.—The enterprising proprietor of the 
Colosseum has just alded another marvel of art to those that 
already attract strangers to this magnificent establishment, by 
the appropriation of a large portion uf the building in Albany 
Street for a Cyclorama, or moveable exhibition of paintings, 
and for the purposes of a concert-room as well. The hall or 
saloon was opened last evening for a private view, when a 
splendid series of pictures were exhibited, illustrative of the 
terrible earthquake of Lisbon in 1765. Our limits will not 
permit our entering into the details of the exhibition, but we 
can speak in general terms of its extraordinary beauty and 
effective character. Nothing, indeed, can be more sweetly 
serene and lovely than the calm water of the Tagus—more 
grand and impressive than the noble buildings, churches, and 
castles that clothe the sides of the majestic heights—or more 
terrible than the fearfuily-agitated waves, amidst which nume- 
rous gallant vessels are seen rolling madly on their mountain 
summits, or plunging into the awful depths below. The me- 
chanical, as well as the scenic effects in this remarkable scene, 
are rendered more impressive by the deafening clamour of the 
storm, which is exceeding well imitated, and elicited repeated 
plaudits; indeed, it was unanimously pronounced a che 
deuvre of art. The-spacious-apartment in which the Cyclo- 
rama is exhibited represents the vestibule of a noble mansion, 
decorated with ranges of columns of Sienna marble, its sides 
filled with copies of Raffaelle’s matchless Cartoons in the Vati- 
can. The panels in front of the gallery are ornamented in an 
exceedingly novel and rich style, with Bacchanalian figures in 
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imitation oformulu. On the ceiling are painted beautiful alle- 
gorical figures and groups. The whole building, and its ele- 
gant and tasteful decorations, have been projected and designed 
by Mr. W. Bradwell, the talented projector of the Colosseum 
in its present state. The painting of the Cyclorama of Lisbon 
has been executed by Messrs. Danson and Son. The appropri- 
ate musical illustrations to the various scenes were performed 
by Mr. Pittman on a new fine-toned Appollonicon, by Messrs. 
Bevington and Sons. 


ee 
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Tue Retening Fammy or Eaypr.—Abbas Pacha is the 
grandson of Mehemet Ali, his father, Tousson Pasha, long 
since deceased, having been the Pasha’s eldest son. Both in 
character and intellect he is very inferior to his predecessors— 
a poor substitute for the energetic old Macedonian, and an un- 
worthy successor even of Ibrahim. The latter, on his return 
from Constantinople, as the Viceroy of Egypt, two months ago 
(his reign lasted just 68 days), found Abbas indulging himself 
in such shocking debauchery, that, to put a stop to the scandal, 
he commanded him to quit the country ieninddltindtey. Abbas, 
under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Mecea—the Turkish 
equivalent for ostracism—accordingly set out on ‘his travels. 
No sooner, ‘however, ‘had he reached the Djidda, where he was 
beyond the reach of Ibrahim’s wrath, than he declared the 
season too far advanced for a pilgrimage, and re-commenced 
his former disgraceful pastimes. But the intelligence of the 
Viceroy’s approaching dissolution soon induced him to hurry 
back to Alexandria. Such is ‘the degenerate man to whom 
the Porte, m virtue of its ‘treaties with foreign powers is 
compelled to confide the government of Egypt. ‘The only 
alternative is Sayd Pasha, the uncle of this man, a posi- 
tive idiot. | 
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Kosciusxo’s Horsr.—The celebrated Polish general, Kosci- 
usko, wished to send some bottles of good wine to a clergyman 
at Solothurn, and as he hesitated to send them by a servant, 
lest a part should be smuggled away, he gave the commission 
to a young man of the name of Zeltner, and desired him to 
take a horse which he himself usually rode. Young Zeltner 
on his return, said to Kosciusko that he would never ride his 
horse again, unless he gave his purse at the same time. The 
general asked what he meant? He replied, ‘* As soon as I 
met a poor man on the road taking off his hat and asking for 
charity, the horse immediately stopped, and would not stir 
till something was given to the petitioner, and, as I had no 
money about me, | was obliged to make a motion as if I had 
given him alms, to satisfy the horse.” 





Pats Wir.—Curious and odd things not unfrequently 
occur ‘before the mayor.” The other ion in attending to 
applications for situations in the police force, the mayor of 
Belfast, it was supposed, was going to invest Patrick Murphy 
with a “‘ star,” when some of the Irish competitors outside the 
railings cried out, ;“‘Are ye goin’ to pint Pat, yer honour? He 
can’t write his own name, yer honour.” ‘I am only re- 
ceiving applications to-day, in a fortnight we make appoint- 
ments,” said the mayor ; and Pat was told to call on that day 
two weeks. The friend through whose influence Pat had been 
induced to apply for office said to him as they came away from 
the hall, “* Now, Pat, go home, and every night do you get 
a big piece of paper, and a good stout pen, and keep writing 
your name. I'll set the copy for you.” Pat did as directed ; 
and every night for a fortnight he was seen running out his 
tongue and swaying his head over “* Patrick Murphy,” in the 
style generally known as “ coarse hand.” When the day of 
appointment came, Pat found himself ‘* before the Mayor” 
urging his claim. ‘‘ Can you write?” said that excellent 
functionary. ‘* Troth an’ it’s myself that jist kin!” answered 
Pat. ‘ Take that pen,” said the mayor, ‘and let us see you 
write. Write your name.” He took the pen as directed, 
when a sort of exclamatory laugh burst from his competitors 
who were in attendance. ‘‘ How-ly Paul! d’ye mind that, 
Mike! Pat’s a writin’ !—he’s got a govse quill in his fist !” 
** So he has, be Jappers!” said Mike, but small good ’t will 


'” 


do him ; he can’t write wid it, man! Bat Pat did write ; 
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he had recorded his name ina bold round hand. ‘ That'll 
do,” said the mayor. His foiled rivals looked in each others’ 
faces with undisguised astonishment. <A lucky thought struck 
them. ‘Ask him to write somebody els’s name, yer honour,” 
said one of them in a breath. *“ That’ s well thought of said 
the mayor. Pat, write my name.” Here was a : dilemma ; 
but Pat was equal to it. ‘* Me write yer honour’s name uy 
exclaimed he with a well- dissembled ‘holy horror.’ Me 
commit a forgery, and | a-goin’ on the pelisse! I can’t do it 
yer honour.” And he couldn’t,—but his wit saved him, and 
he is now a “star” of the first magnitude. 

A Lirrerary Fraup or tae SeventeentH Century.—The 
Venerable Edward Churton, Archdeacon of Cleveland, has 
just published an interesting account of the singular literary 
fraud practised on the memory of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, by 
attributing to his authorship the well-known work entitled 
. Contemplations on the State of Man.” These ‘ Contempla- 
tions ” were first published in 1684, about seventeen years after 
the death of Taylor, with a statement signed by Robert Harris 
(a person who has left no other memorial of himself), to the 
effect that Bishop Taylor had “left these hely contemplations 
in the hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full purpose to 
have them printed had he lived,” but without even naming 
the ‘‘ worthy friend” to whom they were entrusted. On this 
warranty the work has been hitherio held to be Taylor’s ; and, 
although excellent in itself, the fraud no doubt was a gainful 
one; asthe ‘“‘ Contemplations ” under Taylor’s name became 
exceedingly popular, and ten editions were printed and sold in 
the half century following its first appearance. About ten 
years ago, Archdeacon Churton became doubtful of its authen- 
ticity ; but proof of the fraud has only just been obtained by 
a discovery of the original in the works of Juan Eusebio 
Nieremberg, one of the most eminent writers of the church of 
Spain in the reign of Philip 1V. The treatise usually attri- 
buted to the author, “ Holy Living and Dying,” made its first 
appearance in an English dress, without name of place or pub- 
lisher, under the title of ** A Treatise of the Difference between 
the Tempcral and Eternal. Composed in Spanish by Eusebius 
Nieremberg, S. J. Translated into English by Sir Vivian 
Mullineux, Kt., and since revised according to the tenth and 
last Spanish Edition.” From this translation,” says Arch- 
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deacon Churton, ‘“‘was manufactured the treatise entitled 
‘ Bishop Taylor's Contemplations on the State of Man ;’ much 
after the fashion in which an ingeniously idle school-boy may 
steal his theme from Addison or J ohnson, taking care not to 
follow the original author through many pages consecutively, 
nor to commence with his commencement ; but patching the 
woik together, not without many turnings and dodgings, and 
with a few sentences and paragraphs which are not to be found 
in Nieremberg, and a few of the prayers at the ends of the 
chapters.” 





Tue Sicn or tHe Frower-Por.—There resided at Sun- 
bury, ina large house, an elderly gentleman, a bachelor, of 
somewhat eccentric disposition, whose ruling passion was for 
his garden. This was kept in the most admirable order, and 
decorated regardless of expense, with a profusion of ornaments 
in the very height of suburban fashion. Here, one fine after- 
noon, when the flowers had reached the acme of refulgence, 
Mr. Theodore Hook pulled up his dennet. A powerful tug at 
the bell brought a sort of half-gardener, half-groom, to the 
gate in double quick time. ‘“ ‘Take the mare round to the 
stable, put her in a loose box, and rub her down well. Ill 
come and see her fed myself in a few minutes: none of you 
rascals are to be trusted!” Sosaying, the young gentleman 
threw the reins to the domestic, marched leisurely along the 
broad, brown sugar-looking walk, dexteorusly cutting off here 
and there an over-grown carnation with the lash of his driving 
whip, and entered the hall. Giving another tremendous jerk 
to the bell-wire in passing, he walked into the dining-room, 
the door of which happened to be open, took up a magazine, 
and threw himself at full length upon the sofa. A tidily- 
dressed maid-servant appeared at the summons. ‘ Bring me 
a glass of brandy-and-water, my dear, and send ‘ Boots.’ ”— 
we Boots, and ‘ brandy-and-water’—La, sir!” exclaimed the 
astonished girl.—‘* You may fetch me a pair of slippers your- 
self, if you like; so make haste, and you shall have a kiss 
when you come back.”—-Duped by the authoritative air 
assumed by the visitor, it would be indecorous to suppose 
another motive; the girl disappeared, and speedily return- 
ing with the slippers, observed : “ If you please, sir, I have 
brought 5 you a pair, but they are master’s, and he is rather 
particular.” —‘ Particular! Nonsense! Where's the brandy- 
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and-water ?’—** He never leaves out the spirits, sir; he always 
keeps the key himself, sir, in his own pocket.”—‘* He must 
be a deuced odd sort of fellow, then; send him here imme- 
diately.” —‘* Master is dressing, sir; he will be down directly,” 
was the reply ; and accordingly, after the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes, Mr. —— made his appearance in full evening costume. — 
“* My good friend,” commenced Hook, without raising his eyes 
from the paper, ‘‘ allow me to observe that the rules of your 
establishment are a little inconvenient to travellers, I have 
been here above a quarter of an hour, and have not been able 
to get so much as a glass of brandy-and-water—bring one 
immediately—hot ; and let me know what you have got for 
dinner.”——“ I really beg your pardon,” said old Mr. ——, as 
soon as he could find words; “I really beg your pardon, but 
l am at a loss”--—“ So am I, my good man—for a glass of 
brandy-and-water. Bring that, and another for yourself, and 
then I shall be happy to hear whatever you have to say.”— 
‘“‘ But, sir, you must permit me to state”———“ | was never in 
such a detestable house in my life,” exclaimed Hook, starting 
up; ‘* what do you stand chattering there for, instead of at- 
tending to my order? Am I to be kept here starving all 
night? Bring the brandy and water-—d’ye hear ?”—The old 
gentleman was struck positively speechless ; his face purpled ; 
he seemed in imminent peril of choking with the sudden con- 
flux of ire, indignation, and astonishment.-—‘* Why, the fel- 
low’s drunk ?” pursued Theodore; disgracefully drunk, at this 
time of day, and in his own parlour, too! I shall feel it my 
duty, sir, to lay a statement of this inexcusable conduct before 
the bench.” Mr. —— sprang tothe bell. ‘* John—Thomas 
—turn this impudent scoundrel out of the house!” The arrival 
of the servants necessarily led to an explanation. Nothing 
could exceed Mr. Huok’s regret. What could be done? What 
apology could be made? He was a perfect stranger to Sun- 
bury ; had been directed to the ‘* Flower Pot” as the inn 
affording the best accommodation; and on seeing what he 
imagined to be a gigantic representation of the sizn in ques- 
tion at the garden gate, he had naturally entered, and acted 
upon that erroneous impression. ‘This was the unkindest cut 
ofall. ‘To find a stranger reclining in full possession of his 
sofa and slippers was bad enough; to be treated as a dilatory 
innkeeper was worse; and to be taxed with insolence and in- 
toxication was still more trying to a gentleman of respectable 
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character and excitable nerves; but to hear the highest achieve- 
ment of art he possessed—the admiration of himself and 
friends, and the envy of all Sunbury, his darling vase, com- 
pared with which the ‘* Warwick ” and the “ Barberini” were 
as common wash-pots—to hear this likened to an alehouse 
sign, was a humiliation which dwarfed into insignificance all 
preceding insults. But as to whether Hook contrived to 
soothe the anger he had provoked, and to win a way, as was 
his wont, into the good graces of his victim; or whether this 
last affront proved irremediable, and he was compelled to seek 
further entertainment for himself and horse at the ‘* Flower- 
pot” minor, unfortunately our informant is at fault.—Bar- 


ham’s Life of Theodore Hook. 


A sleepy deacon, who sometimes engaged in popular amuse- 
ments, hearing the minister quote the words,: “‘ shuffle off this 
mortal coil,” started up and rubbed his eyes, exclaiming, 
‘“* Hold on, squire, it’s my deal !” 

A gentleman advertises, in a New York paper, for board in 
a quiet, genteel family, where there are two or three beautiful 
and accomplished young ladies, and where his society “ will 
be deemed a sufficiency for board, lodging, washing, and other 
et ceteras. 

A hair-dresser in the city, who had been in the habit of 
sending one of his artistes a day occasionally into a village 
about twelve miles out for the purpose of giving the ladies the 
benefit of his abilities, gave notice a few days ago, that the 
said artiste’s journeys would be discontinued, as he on/yrealised 
twenty-five shillings a day ! 

CapiraL PuntsumMent.—Being kissed to death by a pretty 

rirl, 
; Friatrery.—An exquisite instance of flattery is related 
of a certain maid of honour in France, who, being asked by 
the queen what o’clock it was, answered, ‘*What your majesty 
pleases.” 

Nature is a pattern maid-of-all-work, and does best when 
least meddled-with. 

The man who gives his children habits of truth, industry, 
and frugality, provides better for them than giving them a 
fortune. 

Hasirs.—Do not fear undertaking to form any habit that is 
desirable; for it can be formed, and that with more ease 
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than you may at first suppose. Let the same thing or the 
same duty return at the same time every day, and it will soon 
become pleasant. No matter if it be irksome at first ; but how 
irksome soever it be, only let it return periodically, every day, 
and that without any interruption for a time, and it will 
become a positive pleasure ; in this way all our habits are 
formed. 

Tue Rient Man to Piry.—When Colly Cibber saw his 
graceless son Theophilus in a rich suit of clothes, he whispered 
to him as he passed, ‘“‘ The’! The’! I pity thee!” ‘* Pity 
me!” replied The’, ‘‘ pity my tailor.” 

Nor Parricutar to a SuHape.—A beggar-boy made appli- 
cation to a farmer's wife in Scotland for relief, and was refused 
on the ground that she had “no copper ;” to which the urchin 
very accommodatingly responded, “ I tak’ siller, mem.” 

Ivapitity oF IaNnorance.—How many men, rich in physical 
energy, stand with folded and idle hands because they are poor 
in knowledge! Tell such a man what he should do, and he is 
ready and willing to act. He stands still because he cannot 
see his way. He is uncertain because he cannot make out 
which of two plans he should cheose. He is negligent, only 
because he is ignorant of what he ought to do, or of how it 
may best be done. Or if, in his physical impatience, such a 
man rushes forward, he fails to reach his aim, because he is 
deficient in the materials for successful action. How often do 
we see the energy of one man ill or wrongly directed because 
he knows too little of what be engages in, while, under the 
guidance of knowledge, every s.ep, impelled by the energy of 
another, is observed to be a sure stride in advance !— Professor 
Johnston. 














CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 





HE gaiety that reigns supreme at the social re-unfons of this period of the year, 

induces friends and lovers to be more than usually desirous of shining in personal 

attraction, while the rich luxuriant tress, the clear and transparent complexion, and 
the pearly set of te eth, form admirable trophies of the inestimable virtues of 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


AND 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 


The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and their general use by the Aristo- 
cracy and the elite of Fashion, together with the confirmation by experience of the in- 
fallible efficacy of these creative and renovating Specifics, have characterised them with 
perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

a presents for both sexes none can be more recommendatory, or more now in gene- 
ral use. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Government De- 
partments, and similar attempts at deception. The only GENUINE of each bears the 
Name of “ ROWLANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 





ATENT LIQUID GLUE DEPOT, 75, High Holborn, (opposite George and Blue 
Boar), London. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—The great success, from the known excellence of 
ROBINSON’S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, has given rise to several spurious Imita- 
tions. Be particular to ask for Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue, which has stood the 
test of time, having been in constant use for the last ten years. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


One of the most useful articles that can be possessed, is to be found in Robinson’s 
Patent Liquid Glue—it is invaluable to all.—Satirist, Nov. 4. 

With the Patent Liquid Glue you may unite permanently severed glass, or china, or 
wood or cast iron, or even stone or marble.—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper, Nov. 11. 


3, Orchard Street, Clarence Road, Kentish Town, 
Seca December 6, 1848. 
SIR, 

I thank you for the efficacy of your LIQUID GLUE having re- 
united a great number of fragments ofa Plaster of Paris Anatomical Bust, which but for 
your Glue would have been useless.— Yours, 

T. B. STOCKER. 


Price ls. Cans, containing six bottles, sent free to any part of the kingdom for 6s., by 
money order or postage stamps, to 


ROBINSON «x CO., 75, High Holborn. 
Mr. W. HOBDILL, 2, Astey’s Row, Lowcr Road, Islington, Agent. 
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Patronage 


Perfect Freedom from Coughs in Ten Minutes, 
AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 


ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 


AND 


All Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, 
ARE INSURED BY’ 


Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. 





* * 


+" Small books, containing many hundreds of properly-authenticated testimonials, 


may be had from every agent. 


Cure of Winter Cough. 


The celebrity of this remedy has spread all over the 
civilized world. The following testimonial has 
just been received from J. C. Wood, Esq., New 
Engiand House. 


Philadelphia, America, 
March 9, 1848. 


Gentlemen,— Having leng suffered from a bad 
cough, particularly in winter, which often laid me 
up for several weeks—after expending a large a- 
mount of money on medical men, and different 
medicines, without any advantage, I was induced 
to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers, aud after taking a few 
small boxes of these, 1 was as well as ever I wasin 
my life; and now, should I take a cold, a few 
Wafers set me right again. (Signed) J.C. WOOD. 


Cure of Cold. 


From the Rev. Cyril Curteis, Rectory House, 
Seven Oaks, Kent 


Dear Sir,—I have the greatest pleasure in recom- 
mending your Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. On 
Sunday last I was suffering from acold, when I 
tried your valuable medicine with the most perfect 
success. Signed) CYRIL CURTEIS, 


Cures of Consumption in 


Newcastle. 


December 5, 1845. 
Gentlemen.—I can myself speak of your Wafers 
with the greatest confidence, having recommended 
them iu many cases of pulmenary consumption, and 


they have always afforded relief when everything 
else has failed, and the patients having been sur- 
feited with medicine, are delighted to meet with so 
efficient a remedy, having suca an agreeable taste, 
J. MAWSON, 
13. Moseley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Cure of 50 years’ Asthma. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Cunningham, farm. 
er, Ardingly. near Brighton. 

Sir,—I feel it a duty incumbent on me to inform 
you, for the benefit of others similarly afflicted, of 
the astonishing relief afforded to my wife by Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers. 

She was affected with confirmed asthma for fifty 
years, from which her sufferings were dreadful. 
She was recommended to try the Wafers ; she did 
so, and the effect was truly astonishing; indeed 
the first box gave her immediate relief, 

(Signed) J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Important to all who Sing. 


From S. Pearsall, Esq. Her Majesty’s Concerts, 
and Vicar Choral of Lichfield Cathedral. 
Lichfield, July 10, 1845. 
Gentlemen,—A lady of distinction having pointed 
out to me the qualities of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, I 
was induced to make a trial of a Box, and from 
this trial I am happy to give my. testimonial in 
their favour. I find by allowing a few of the Wafers 
(taken in the course of the day) to gradually dis- 
solve in the mouth, my voice becomes bright and 
clear, and the tone full and distinct. They are de- 
cidedly the most efficacious of any I have ever used 
S. PEARSALL. 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonde§fully increase the power and flexibility of the 
voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. 

Agents: Da Sitva & Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine 


Vendors, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—Unprincipled persons, Chemists and others, prepare 
counterfeits of that popular remedy, ‘‘ Dr.-Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.” Purchasers 


are therefore cautioned not to purchase any “‘ Pulmonic” Medicine or “‘ Wafers,” unless 
the words, “ Dr. Locock’s Wafers” appear in white letters on a red ground on the Gov- 
ernment Stamp outside each box ; without which all are counterfeits and. an imposition. 
Full directions are given with every box, in the English, German, and French languages. 

These wafers being antacid and sedative, effectually prevent irregularity of the bowels. 








